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The 

Oral History 
Program creates 
primary materials that 
both augment the Library’s 
existing collections and document 
the growth of greater Los Angeles. Or, 
as in the case of its interview with activist 
Celes King from its Black Leaders series, they 
can establish a historical record where none exists. 
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6 The Dubious Art of Book Reviewing: According to Carolyn See 

The author-critic’s irreverent presentation about her own particular practice of 
the dubious art was the most recent of the entertaining and informative 
programs presented by the Friends of the ucla Library. 

8 Collaboration and Chemistry: Keys to Capturing the Spoken 
Memories that Create an Oral History Transcript 

ucla’s Oral History Program employs both discipline and creativity in 
conducting interviews and developing a collection which documents the 
growth and culture of Southern California. In this shared oral essay, Dale 
Treleven and Richard Smith reflect on what they do and what they think about 
what they do. 

21 1993 Donor Honor Roll 

These gifts and grants represent the vital commitment of individuals, 
foundations, and corporations to the ucla Library. 

28 The Letters Flowed Back and Forth 

Subsequent to their 1962 gift of over 700 rare books and manuscripts, Dr. and 
Mrs. John A. Benjamin gave the Louise Darling Biomedical Library a 
collection of correspondence that documents the building of avid collector- 
physician John Benjamin’s superb medical and scientific collection. 
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The second of the two-volume transcript of 
bailbondsman Celes King III (Image from 
first volume is on cover). Interviewed 1985 
by Bruce M. Tyler and 1987 by Robin D.G. 
Kelley, 20 hours, 665 pages. 



Pinder, Ulrich, Epiphanie medicorum. 
Nuremberg, 1506. A urine wheel such as this 
helped 16th century diagnosis. 


Correction: With regard to the article 
describing the Gay and Lesbian Studies 
Collections at ucla and the Equal Pride 
exhibit (ucla Librarian, Volume 46, 
Spring/Summer 1993), the provisional gift 
of the Rudi Gernreich papers was made by 
the executor of Gernreich’s estate through 
the efforts of a Friend of the ucla Library 
who wishes to remain anonymous. 
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Montage of a Dream Deferred 

What happens to 
a dream deferred? 

Does it dry up 

like a raisin in the sun? 

Or fester like a sore— 
and then run? 

Does it stink like rotten meat? 
Or crust and sugar over— 
like a syrupy sweet? 

Maybe it just sags 
like a heavy load. 

Or does it explode? 


A Poetic, Powerful 
Dream Deferred 

The UCLA Librarian wishes to take 
note of the informative and elegant ex¬ 
hibit at the University Research Library 
this past January and February that cele¬ 
brated the life and contributions of Dr. 
Martin Luther King. Four display cases 
were replete with King photographs, 
memorabilia, letters, and other rare 
items. 

One case displayed original King cor¬ 
respondence which stressed King’s com¬ 
mitment to nonviolent principles and his 
work with the Southern Christian Lead¬ 
ership Conference. A graphic timeline 
depicting King’s courageous life and civil 
rights activities ran the length of one 
case and continued in the adjacent case, 
chronicling his vital and ongoing influ¬ 
ence even after his assassination. An¬ 
other case, captioned “Dr. King and the 
International Community,” held books, 
stamps, and newspaper clippings about 
King’s worldwide achievements. 

The title for the exhibit was inspired 
by the Langston Hughes poem at left. ■ 



The exhibit A Dream 
Deferred was planned 
and mounted by the 
ucla Library 
Committee on 
Diversity. 


Keck Foundation Funds Journal Sharing byTelecommunication 


The W. M. Keck Foundation has granted $155,000 to an as 
sociation of ucla and four other Los Angeles university and 
college libraries to allow them to install a telecommunication 
system that will overcome barriers of time 
and distance in sharing journal articles 
that are vital to research in the fields of 
engineering and science. 

This electronic network links the li¬ 
braries at the Claremont Colleges, Occi¬ 
dental College, California State 
Polytechnic University at Pomona, and 
the California Institute of Technology 
with the library system at ucla. 

The ucla library, with its 6.4 million 
volumes and 95,000 journal subscrip¬ 
tions, is a potential gold mine of informa¬ 
tion for local colleges. But in the face of 
staff reductions, ucla is eager to curtail 
on-site use of its collections by external users, such as students 
from other schools. The key to a mutually satisfying relation¬ 
ship between all five institutions lies in the ability to rapidly 
expedite requests for materials—in particular from ucla— 
without sacrifice of time or quality. 




The Ariel microcomputer software that is being employed 
is specifically designed to be faster, more reliable, and less ex¬ 
pensive than fax machines for scanning, storing, and printing 

text, including photos, charts, formulas, 
and tables, while providing high quality, 
*t error-free transmission of images. 

• The Keck Foundation grant provides 

for the acquisition of 13 powerful micro¬ 
computer workstations equipped with 
scanners, laser printers, and Ariel soft¬ 
ware, and for connecting them to the 
* Internet. As the project progresses, an 

I additional 50 copies of this Ariel soft¬ 

ware will be made available to faculty at 
the receiving institutions so that profes- 
TM sors can receive documents on their of¬ 

fice workstations. The results of this 
collaboration, including materials that 
teach people how to use the system, will be shared with the 
broader library and research community. 

The W. M. Keck Foundations primary focus is on grants to uni¬ 
versities and colleges throughout the United States, with emphasis 
on science, engineering, and medical research. ■ 
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Biomedical Library’s Outreach Extends to Medical Magnet High School 


For the commemoration of the Co¬ 
lumbus Quincentenary, ucla Programs 
in Medical Classics, a lecture series 
sponsored by the ucla School of Medi¬ 
cine and the Louise Darling Biomedi¬ 
cal Library, joined forces with the 
Center for Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities to tailor its eight 
lectures to the theme “Medicine in the 
Age of Columbus.” 

To reach a broader audience, an 
objective strongly advocated by the En¬ 
dowment, six of the eight scholars who 
lectured at ucla also made presenta¬ 
tions at a variety of sites in the greater 
Los Angeles area, including Pasadena 
City College, Santa Monica City 
College, the Huntington Library, and 
Whittier College. Lectures titled From 
the Devil to Descartes: changing concepts 
of the body; The hospital in the age of Co¬ 
lumbus; Native American medicinal 
plants; and A plague upon both your 
houses: syphilis in the age of Columbus 
were offered. 


One of the highlights of this out¬ 
reach project occurred with two lecture 
presentations made to senior biology 
and physiology students at King Drew 
Medical Magnet High School in 
Compton, California. For both presen¬ 
tations an accompanying traveling ex¬ 
hibit was prepared by the Biomedical 
Library’s History &c Special Collections 
Division. The high school students with 
special interests in the medical field 
from throughout the Los Angeles Uni¬ 
fied School District were fascinated 
with the bibliographic rarities brought 
for close-up viewing, and the question 
and answer sessions that followed were 
lively. 

In the first lecture (pictured below), 
Jerome J. Bylebyl, Associate Professor 
of the History of Medicine, Johns Hop¬ 
kins University, offered a program 
about Andreas Vesalius and the struc¬ 
ture of the human body. Adapting the 
lecture given at the ucla Faculty Cen¬ 
ter, Professor Bylebyl tuned into his 
audience by focusing on the use of the 


body for teaching purposes. In conjunc¬ 
tion with this topic the book displayed 
was Vesalius’s De humani, corporis fab- 
rica _Basel, 1543. 

In response to an invitation to re¬ 
turn, a second program was offered, 
titled Medical licensing and learning in 
Aragon and New Spain, by Michael R. 
McVaugh, Professor of History, Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
On this occasion the book brought for 
the students’ examination was Francisco 
Hernandez’s Nova plantarvm, ani- 
malivm et mineralivm Mexicanorvm .... 
Romae, 1651. This work discussed not 
only the medicinal properties of New 
World plants, but also richly detailed in 
image and text the natural history of 
Mexico in the late 16th century. Again 
the lecture was conducted in terms in¬ 
tended to relate to the interests of the 
students, focusing on how old world 
medicine collided with native medicinal 
knowledge and on the idea of becoming 
a doctor. ■ 


At King Drew Medical Magnet School, Professor Jerome J. Bylebyl speaks to students aspiring to careers in medical fields. 
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Ralph D. Cornell Papers and Endowment Bequest 

Vera Barnes Cornell has bequeathed the Ralph D. Cornell papers and an endow¬ 
ment of $55,000 to the Department of Special Collections to establish the Ralph D. 
Cornell Memorial Fund. Income from the fund will be used to support the collection 
and the development of special collections in the areas of landscape architecture, the 
history of photography, and Californiana. Ralph Cornell was a landscape architect in 
southern California, remembered for the parkway gardens along the north side of 
Santa Monica Boulevard in Beverly Hills and for designing the landscaping for the 
ucla campus. The department has made a computer-generated inventory of the col¬ 
lection which is available for use by researchers. ■ 


Harold Lloyd Gardens, Los Angeles. 

Circa 1920. 

Gift of Goodwin Antarctica Collection 

Professor Emeritus Willard Goodwin and his family have 
given the Antarctica collection of his late wife Mary Joe 
Goodwin to the Department of Special Collections. Mary Joe 
Goodwin spent almost forty years collecting Antarctica, from 
landmark rare books such as Earnest Aurora Aus¬ 

tralis, published at the South Pole in 1908 and first editions of 
i8th-20th century expeditions, to scientific works about the 
natural history, flora, and fauna of the continent. The collec¬ 
tion includes maps, paintings, artifacts, and memorabilia as 
well as books. This gift has been described as the most impor¬ 
tant and largest Antarctica collection in private hands. ■ 


Anvers Island. Palmer Peninsular, (sic) Antarctica. Wilbur Beaumont. 
i960. This “watercolor” was executed with alcohol, not water, to 
prevent freezing. 


o collector, no librarian, no scholar has had more joy 
in immersing himself into the world of rare books, and no 
one can believe more in their importance for many reasons than I... 
It has been for me a great experience in continuing education. And, 
in the end, I suppose my greatest satisfaction comes from the fact 


that these collections are being used. 


This quotefrom Franklin D. Murphy was made on the occasion of delivering the first 
Robert Nikirk Annual Lecture of the Grolier Club in New York , /pp/. We note with great 
sadness Franklin Murphys death on June 16,1994. His passionate support of the UCLA 
Library will be highlighted in the next issue of the UCLA Librarian. 

























cjl, a recent 
Friends of the 
UCLA Library 
program David 
Zeidberg, the Head 
of the Department 
of Special Collec¬ 
tions, concluded his 
introduction of the 
evening's speaker 
Carolyn See — 

author, critic, and UCLA English 
professor—as follows: 

When Larry McMurtry won the 
Pulitzer prize for Lonesome Dove, his 
partner in their rare book shop in Wash¬ 
ington D.C. gave him a sweatshirt to 
wear that had an outline of the state of 
Texas on it with the caption “minor re¬ 
gional novelist.” It was like saying that 
Frost was a Vermont poet. Their work, 
though set in a certain region, is univer¬ 
sal because their characters transcend 
place, and so do Carolyn’s. Whether she 
writes of men or women, mothers and 
daughters, lovers, friends, or neighbors, 
her people capture essentials of human¬ 
ity. She is the sole author of five novels: 
Rhine Maidens, Mothers Daughters, The 
Rest is Done with Mirrors, Golden Days, 
and Making History. She is also Vs of 
the authors of three others under the 
pseudonym Monica Highland. Her 
non-fiction books include Blue Money, 
Two Schools of Thought, and Greetings 
from Southern California as Monica 
Highland. 

Her writing has garnered many 
awards, among them the Bread and 
Roses award from the National Political 
Womens Caucus for Golden Days. But 
she really got her true national recogni¬ 
tion in 1989 when she was awarded the 
Guggenheim fellowship in fiction and 
this past fall she was awarded the pres¬ 
tigious Robert Kirsch prize from the 
L.A. Times. Carolyn was the Monday 
book reviewer of the L.A. Times for 
many years and was a frequent contribu¬ 
tor to the Sunday book review section. 



The Dubious Art of 
Book Reviewing 

according to Carolyn See 


Last year the 
Washington Post 
took her away 
from us and she 
became the Friday 
morning reviewer. 

Some of Carolyn 
See’s irreverent and 
enlightening 
thoughts about the 
Dubious Art of 

Book Reviewing are presented here 
through the editors dubious act of excerpt- 
ing. 

Book reviewing isn’t the same as be¬ 
ing a literary critic. It’s in general the 
lowest form of participation in literary 
life. This is why a lot of people want to 
get into it or think it might be easy to 
get into it. There’s a certain amount of 
hard work to it, like being the waitress 
of the literary world. If you’re a free¬ 
lancer, you get at the bottom $125 for a 
book review to $400 at the top. There’re 
only five or six reviewers in America 
who earn a living wage. 

On the other hand there’s something 
very nice about it. You give them the re¬ 
view, they give you the money and then 
it comes out in the paper, and then it’s 
over. Why so many books get so many 
bad reviews is because so many people 
are so badly paid that they are damn 
crabby about it. For Publisher’s Weekly, 
which is the first critical review that 
matters to any writer, reviewers get paid 
25 dollars. So if you’re a writer, your 
sweet little future is based on the review 
of somebody who’s only getting paid 25 
dollars to read the thing. No wonder 
they can’t say anything nice. 

So if I seem to sound uncaring about 
this profession which is not even a pro¬ 
fession but a pastime or a hobby, why 
do I do it? The pretentious reason is to 
practice scales. If you’re a saxophone 
player you have to keep your chops. You 
have to keep playing. As a writer there 
are days when you don’t want to write 
the great American novel; you don’t 


want to write to your mother. You don’t 
want to write to anybody. But you can 
write 800 words on some god-awful 
book from some unknown author. And 
it is kind of fun. You just plug in, have a 
good time, and when you do it once or 
twice a week you’re always writing 
something. But the really good thing 
about book reviewing is that you get to 
lie there in the afternoon on a couch, 
put your feet up, and read a book. From 
2 to 7 and no one can get on your case. 

In order to write the book review, 
you do get to read the book. You get 
paid for reading books and learning a 
whole lot of stuff that you never learned 
before, which is like getting paid for eat¬ 
ing chocolate. 

Every once in a while you’ll hit a 
book that does what a book is supposed 
to do, which is completely take you. It’s 
like making love or eating a hamburger 
or the earthquake. It takes you out of 
yourself totally. You forget that you are 
who you are. You’re there with another 
whole set of people and it’s so amazing 
that it makes your skin crawl and you 
have to get up and walk around the 
room and your breathing changes. And 
you think, “what a book,” and after the 
first 50 pages you think as a writer, 

“Can they keep it up, keep this incred¬ 
ible pace until the very end?” and they 
do, and it is ecstasy. It’s meeting the 
soul of the other writer. 

In her responses to an appreciative audi¬ 
ence during the extended, lively question 
and answer session, Ms. See expanded on 
her ‘dubious art. ” 

What is the distinction between a liter¬ 
ary critic and a book reviewer? 

I can’t stand a certain kind of liter¬ 
ary criticism. I’m thinking of magazines 
like the New York Review of Books. I’m 
sure it is very valuable and interesting 
but I don’t know who to. It’s playing the 
game of “I’m terribly smart, I’m so in¬ 
credibly smart. I’m so smart you can’t 
stand it.” It has nothing to do with the 
book, it has everything to do with the 
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critic. I think it’s more interesting to see 
what the book has and write about that. 
“I read this book and I liked it, or I 
didn’t,” or “It’s very draggy at the end,” 
or “I read this book and its characters 
are not believable to me.” Please, just 
tell us about the book and try not to 
give away the ending. Tell us, “these 
people will like it, these people won’t 
like it.” Tell us “buy the book or don’t.” 

What do you do when you hear from a 
disgruntled writer because of a bad review 
you wrote? 

It took me a long time to figure out 
how to deal with it. Reviewers have 
power because the people who read 
their reviews are the people who read 
[and buy] those books. It’s not my fault 
if somebody writes a blob of a book. I 
remember when I was still very new at 
this hobby. A 
young couple 
came up to me 
and the husband 
didn’t say any¬ 
thing, but the wife 
said, “you know, 
you ruined his 
life.” What do you 
say? I ruined his 
life, so really he 
should work a lit¬ 
tle harder on his 
life. 

How are best 
sellers determined? 

There are certain bookstores around 
the country that are called every week 
for their sales figures. Often they’ll lie. 
They may have 52 copies of a supposed 
best seller lying on the shelf, so they’ll 
say what a best seller! Of course, if a 
novelist has the brains and the money 
and is willing to relinquish any sense of 
moral right you can get yourself onto 
the best seller list by taking your money 
and buying your own book. Then, when 
the sale hits the computer, the com¬ 
puter doesn’t say it was Carolyn who 
bought the 25 copies of her book. ■ 



I—* • 



The Dubious Art of Book Reviewing was but the most recent 
of the fascinating and informative programs regularly presented 
by the Friends of the UCLA Library In recent years some of 
the others have been: 

Let the Word Go Forth: The Oxford English Dictionary on 
CD-ROM. A lecture and demonstration with Professor George 
Guffey UCIA English Department. A three year series of 
symposiums and panel discussions on the changing face of 
20th century censorship: Art and Censorship:Implications for a 
Democratic Society, Music and Censorship: Implications for a 
Democratic Society, Facing Censorship in a Technological Society. 

An all-day excursion to the fine Kater Kraft Bindery, Pico Rivera 
and the International Museum of Graphic Communications, 

Buena Park. The Friends Annual Meeting, 1993, with presentations on 
the State of the Library, The Friends and Library’s Minority Opportunity 

Internship, The Cyberpunk Librarian: 
Information Delivery in the Age of 
Global Networks. A lecture, 
Chrysanthemums and Thorns: 
Indulgence and Myth in Modern 
Japan, by Edwin M. Reingold, senior 
Correspondent for Time Magazine. 
The Arts in the Digital World, a 
presentation by Professor Robert 
Winter UCLA Department of 
Music. To Your Health! a program 
answering questions about 
personal health issues with 

information accessible from both scholarly journal literature and leading 
consumer health publications. 

The Friends of the UCLA Library is a nonprofit educational 
organization devoted to enriching the UCLA Library's collections, 
supporting minority opportunity internships, and extending the Library’s 
cultural and intellectual resources to the greater Los Angeles community. 
Joining the Friends is an opportunity to join others who are committed 
to the enthusiastic development of a great university research library 

For information regarding membership in the Friends and what, 
beyond pure satisfaction, can come with it, please contact Linda 
Ninomiya in the Library Administrative Office, (3 10)825-1201. ■ 
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◄ Water for Los Angeles 

Alfred H. Driscoll, attorney, interviewed by 
Andrew D. Basiago, 6 hours, I 18 pages. 


t Pasadena Art Museum 

John Coplans, artist/Curator, Pasadena Art 
a Museum, interviewed by Joanne L. Ratner, 
2.25 hours, 88 pages. 


Mildred E. Mathias, plant taxonomist, 
interviewed by MaryTerrall, 12 hours 
473 pages. 


Collaboration 


memories 








The Oral History Program is the only unit 
within the UCLA Library that creates its own 
primary material to build its collection. 


f /|m Beyond the collabo¬ 
ration that occurs 

V; J 

I i between the inter¬ 
viewer and subject, 
another aspect of 
the Program that 
demands its own 
kind of creativity is 
collection develop¬ 
ment. This activity 
includes the con¬ 
ception of streams 
of interviews that 
will work as a whole; the 
selection of subjects that 
will offer multiple, intersect¬ 
ing points of view, and the 
creation of a matrix of inter¬ 
views that will augment, 
enhance, or establish a 
historical record where 
there’s a void to fill. 


* UCLA Student Leaders 

Lucy Guild Toberman,Vice-President, 
Associated Women Students, inter¬ 
viewed by Dale Treleven, 4 hours, 

154 pages. 


◄ Central Avenue Sounds 

Buddy Collette, woodwinds player, 
interviewed by Steven Isoardi, 

17 hours, 767 pages. 


At left, representing six of 
the Oral History Program’s 
prominent series, are pho¬ 
tographs submitted by 
interviewees as they chose 
to appear in the bound tran 
scripts of the Oral History 
Collection. 


« African-American Artists of LA 

Ruth G.Waddy, artist, interviewed by Karen 
Mason, 5.2 hours, 154 pages. 


Chemistry 













M y conversations with Oral 
History Program Director 
Dale Treleven and Principal Editor 
Richard Candida Smith (now a 
Professor of History at the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor) began 
with a casual inquiry about a car¬ 
toon on their office wall that hu¬ 
morously questioned the difference 
between gossip and oral history. 

Smith answered that there really 
isn’t that much difference between 
oral history and gossip because, “what oral history is 
doing is documenting forms of conversation, forms of 
discourse that don’t normally get documented. If some¬ 
body tells you a story about somebody over the phone, 
that’s gossip. If they tell it into a microphone, the same 
story, it’s oral history. I don’t put a pejorative context on 
gossip,” Smith persisted, “because it’s a way people have 
shared information for thousands of years.” 

Treleven responded: “To answer that I’d have to look 
up the dictionary meaning of gossip, but I would define 
oral history as spoken memories—a first-person narra¬ 
tive prompted by the disciplined inquiry of a well- 
informed interviewer. It’s first-hand knowledge not 
simply about gossipy kinds of things, but about serious 
reflections on activities or events involving a subject’s 
family upbringing, education, career, involvements, and 
life experiences. 


Central Avenue Sounds 

From left to right: Cecil McNeely, saxophone 
player, 1.75 hours, 86 pages. Gerald Wiggins, 
pianist, 3.5 hours, 166 pages. Both interviews by 
Steven Isoardi. 


“If an interviewee begins ‘Well, I 
was told by so and so,’ obviously 
that’s second-hand, but if that’s not 
made clear, it’s the job of the inter¬ 
viewer to ask, ‘Did you witness that 
yourself, or did somebody tell you 
that? Or did you read about it in 
the L.A. Times after the fact?’ ” 

My initial question having 
turned unexpectedly substantive on 
me, I turned my attention to the 
ensuing article: When an oral his¬ 
tory transcript is created, exactly how, why, and what is 
it that’s being created? What follows, then, is a collabo¬ 
rative oral essay on that subject—the articulations of two 
thoughtful, rigorous historians evoked with very little 
effort and edited with no little license by me.—Arthur 
Ginsberg, Editor. 

• • • 

Treleven: When you’re creating original material 
through oral history interviews, you do so within certain 
kinds of targets and disciplines. These are not necessar¬ 
ily synonymous with getting the most interesting tape of 
a subject, but with enhancing the historical record. 

Why on earth would we ever need to do oral history 
interviews with the past Regents of the University of 
California when we have the complete minutes of the 
Regents’ meetings? Franklin Murphy had the perfect 
answer for that question: that oral history is essential 
because if, for example, you’re relying on the minutes of 
an organization, you’re relying on an incomplete record. 
He recognized that in carrying out day-to-day business 
what is most important often is not in the official 
record—an extremely interesting statement from one 
who cherished the written word. 

Smith: With an oral history interview what we create 
are typewritten transcripts describing events that other¬ 
wise would be lost. But it’s not only what people re¬ 
member, per se , because that memory may or may not be 
accurate. Rather, it’s more how they remember 
and how they tell their story that gives you a 
better sense of history as a lived experience. 

When we do interviews with people who 
are extremely literate and write books, what 
we’re doing is trying to get a look at how they 
think and function, and what concerns them 
in this oral dimension of their existence. Much 
of this kind of material doesn’t get captured on 
paper, because the written word has a way of 
screening out certain sorts of things. 


Creativity begins with the 
research. Going through 
rather massive amounts of 
material, you begin to 
generalize in terms of the 
topics you want to discuss, 
and you see an interview 
taking shape. 
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Treleven: Modern oral history dates from the first 
formal university-based research program back in ’47 at 
Columbia University. (What revolutionized modern oral 
history was the magnetic tape recorder because it pro¬ 
vides a first-person, first-hand verbatim record.) Typi¬ 
cally, such oral history programs in colleges and 
universities have been called archival programs. I don’t 
like that phrase because it sounds too passive. I prefer 
collection development because we are deliberately cre¬ 
ating new-material interviews. Often they are related to 
other collections here at the university. 

Smith: In our pre-interview meetings we generally 
try to find whether people have any papers that we can 
look through as part of our research. Our Gordon 
Wagner interview led to the Gordon Wagner papers 
coming to the Department of Special Collections, and 
that led to the Lukman Glasgow papers coming. Both 
are very important collections for looking at the assem¬ 
blage movement and ceramics, California arts move¬ 
ments in the fifties and sixties. 

Treleven: For the African-American artists series 
were currently engaged in, there is, for all intents and 
purposes, nothing for pre-interview research in docu¬ 
ments. Maybe a little biographical information in exhi¬ 
bition catalogs if someone has been fortunate enough to 
have had exhibitions and a catalog produced. So there’s 
a great need for documentation about not only African- 
American artists, but documentation about what that 
means for the cultural development of the Los Angeles 
area, information that will be useful to people writing 
about modern art history, and so on. I personally feel 
very strongly about the importance of documenting 
African-Americans in Los Angeles. After all, forty-four 
of the original settlers were African-American. 

Smith: There are twenty-four categories in our cata¬ 
log: African-American History; Art; Business and In¬ 
dustry; Dance; Humanities and Social Sciences; Law; 
Literature and Journalism; Medicine and Health; Mo¬ 
tion Pictures and Television; Politics and Government; 
Sports; Water Resources; Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture; Books and Printing; Civil Liberties; Edu¬ 
cation; Labor Movement; Libraries and Librarianship; 
Local History; Military History; Music; Science; The¬ 
ater; Donated Oral Histories. 

Treleven: Of these there are historically strong areas 
of collection development in the matrix of interviews 
done in this program. One obvious strength is university 
history. Another early strength relates to water re¬ 
sources. Another major area of early attention was in the 
fine arts, architecture, and so on. In all of those areas we 
continue to make a very strong effort and evaluate sug¬ 
gestions, not only to strengthen the existing areas, but 


UCLA Oral History Program Profile 

The Oral History Program (OHP) is a research unit 
attached to the University Library’s Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections. Established by the Regents of the Univer¬ 
sity of California in 1959 upon the urging of historians, 
librarians, and other members of the UCLA community, 
the Program has built an extensive Oral History Collec¬ 
tion in regional and local history. As of September I, 
1993, the UCLA Oral History Collection consisted of 
4,000 hours of audio taped interviews and 128,500 pages 
of derivative transcript representing the contributions of 
510 individual interviewees preserved in 441 bound vol¬ 
umes. The UCLA Oral History Program: Catalog of the Collec¬ 
tion (August, 1992) contains completely indexed, fully 
annotated entries for each interview in the Oral History 
Collection as of September I, 1991. All original cassette 
interview field recordings have been mastered by the 
Oral History Program and are preserved by the Univer¬ 
sity Archives at the Southern Regional Library Facility. 

Integration with the Larger Academic 
Community 

Since the establishment in 1958 of an ad hoc advisory 
committee to assess the feasibility of UCLA inaugurating 
an oral history research unit, the Chancellor has ap¬ 
pointed faculty, and occasionally senior academic staff, to 
serve on a Program Advisory Committee. While the 
Chancellor’s appointing memorandum counsels that “the 
advisory role...need not include concern with day-to-day 
operations or budget needs,” he stipulates committee 
assistance in fulfilling OHP objectives: 

To collect primary research materials relevant to 
ongoing and future research programs in the social sci¬ 
ences, arts, sciences, and humanities. 

To cooperate with institutional and organized research 
programs in developing oral history research projects 
appropriate to specialized goals and requirements. 

To provide training in oral history methods supportive 
of University instructional goals and requirements. 

Current Appointees to the UCLA Oral History 
Program Advisory Committee 

Gordon L. Berry (Education) 

Malcolm S. Cole (Musicology) 

Lawrence R. Freedman (Medicine) 

Thomas S. Hines (History; Architecture) 

John H. M. Laslett (History) 

Blake R. Nevius (English) 

James V. Mink (Special Collections, retired) 

Karen A. Stephenson (Management) 

M. Belinda Tucker (Psychiatry and Biobehavioral Sciences) 
Gloria Werner (University Librarian, ex-officio) 

Oral History National Leadership: 

A UCLA Tradition 

UCLA Oral History Program staff provide national 
leadership in the field, a tradition initiated in 1966 when 
James V. Mink and Elizabeth I. Dixon organized the first- 
ever national oral history colloquium at the Lake Arrow¬ 
head Conference Center, which led to formation of the 
national Oral History Association (OHA). 
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Pasadena Art Museum 
From left to right: Elizabeth 
S. Burton, Chair, Art Alliance, 
Pasadena Art Museum, 4 
hours, 129 pages. Elizabeth 
Hanson, Trustee, Pasadena 
Art Museum, 2.25 hours, 77 
pages. Both interviews by 
Joanne L Ratner. 


also to develop new areas that are important to docu¬ 
ment. Our running list of prospective interviewees is 
thirty-four pages long at this point, broken down by 
area, with well over a hundred names. 

We like to have series or streams of interviews where, 
instead of doing a lot of research to interview one per¬ 
son, we do the research and interview six people. Be¬ 
yond simple economics, qualitatively we’re getting lines 
of intersection and lines of disagreement amongst the 
individuals that are interviewed. 

My concern is that the interviews not be considered 
as individual works. Interviews build from each other. 
During one interview an intersection point in a given 
stream may point to another interview you should do. 
For instance, interviews like ours reveal the way the lives 
of those creative people who were raised in Los Angeles 
intersect. The matrix begins to develop some sort of 
design that I don’t think is very apparent at the outset. 

Smith: Realizing that every individual lives in a com¬ 
plex world and has multiple communities that they’re 
responsible to is crucial. For example, take the Pasadena 
Art Museum, which for a period of time was thought by 
many to be the most prestigious 
contemporary art museum west of 
the Hudson River. 

The interviewer in that case 
didn’t think of asking about the 
relationship of the museum to the 
black community (and at the time 
Pasadena was going through a ma¬ 
jor integration struggle). I talked to 
one of the interviewees in Pasadena 


If you’re well versed in this 
person’s life to begin with, 
about their career and the 
material that surrounds 
their existence, that’s going 
to engender a bond beyond 
the neutral, beyond the safe. 


and mentioned that I knew John Outterbridge, the 
African-American artist and the director of the Watts 
Towers Art Center. That opened a half-hour of volubil¬ 
ity (unfortunately it wasn’t on tape) about all the activi¬ 
ties that the museum was involved in with the black 
community and its negotiations with the Black Arts 
Council of Los Angeles. All these things that could 
have been in the transcript but weren’t because we were 
thinking in terms of the art world and not in terms of 
the art world connected to other worlds. 

Then when I interviewed John Outterbridge about 
the development of black art movements in Los Ange¬ 
les, he said, “You should talk to Cecil Fergerson, who 
was a security guard at the Los Angeles County Mu¬ 
seum of Art and who became a curator.” His memory of 
the situation was not exactly correct because Cecil 
Fergerson wasn’t a security guard. He started as a jani¬ 
tor, became a preparer, and then a curator and was very 
active in forming the Black Arts Council. We probably 
would have gotten around to him anyway, but it’s the 
way he appeared in the previous interview that 
prompted us to talk to him next to continue the thread. 


Treleven: While it’s important to have a collection 
development policy it can’t be such a tight document 
that it eliminates the imagination, innovation, and cre¬ 
ativity on the part of the people in the program and 
their vision of how the collection should develop. 

Funding can also have an influence. If you get a re¬ 
quest for a proposal from The Pew Charitable Trusts to 
interview scholars that they have funded and who are 
people on the cutting edge of biomedical research, no¬ 
body throws it in the wastebasket. You go out and de¬ 
velop it [see sidebar at right]. We had been trying to do 
more on the south end of campus in the life sciences, so 
in a way it’s a happy coincidence. 

The Getty project [see sidebar at right] also may 
seem like we’re really far afield. But in terms of the 
multi-institutional development of the most important 
art research nexus in the world, it makes perfect sense. If 
an institution in L.A. is going to do it, why not UCLA? 

We’re two miles apart and certainly 
it makes sense in the context of 
other joint University Library/Getty 
undertakings. 

Both these efforts run parallel to 
any overall collection development 
policy. Collection development can 
be a bit of a balancing game, and a 
bit of a nervous game also, because 
there’s an enormous need and we 
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can’t possibly interview and undertake the number of 
projects that should be undertaken at any point in time 
in Los Angeles. 

• • • 

Smith: I think part of that balance relates to 
contemporaneity. It’s imperative now to document the 
Pasadena Art Museum and the people who were key 
players thirty years ago because they may be about to 
leave the scene. We have to document what’s happened 
in the past. 

On the other hand, you could take young artists, in 
their thirties and do an interview on their short lives and 
leave the footprints so a future director of the program, 
say in twenty-five years, might interview that person 
again. This kind of longitudinal approach would be a 
fantastic thing to be able to do, and unprecedented. 

Then there’s the question of at-risk. We’ve talked 
about how communities that are affected by the AIDS 
crisis may need to be done. Which is the wisest way to 
invest your resources? 

Treleven: In a transcribing program it takes from 
one-half to two-thirds of every dollar to process an hour 
of taped interview. Many believe that the important 
thing is to get interviews taped today, while you can, 
before subjects die, and then someday do the work that 
must follow. That sounds perfectly reasonable, if you’re 
operating with infinite resources. 

So there’s another balance between new interviews 
and processing those already taped that we have to 
maintain. 

Because there are many more interviews, many more 
projects than UCLA can possibly undertake in the next 
hundred years, we have a very active program of provid¬ 
ing advice and assistance to individuals and community 
groups. Our staff often guest speak about oral history. 
We point out the principles and standards of the field 
and emphasize that they need to be adhered to, whether 
interviews are being sponsored by a fifty-member his¬ 
torical society or a large university. 

• • • 

Smith: Looking at what was happening in other col¬ 
lecting places in the region we could see that Latinos 
were being interviewed at Cal State L.A. and UC Santa 
Barbara and there were projects for interviewing Asian- 
Americans in Chinatown, Japantown, Little Korea— 
which doesn’t mean that we’re relieved of our obligation 
to interview Latinos or Asians or American Indians. But 
the one group that was not being interviewed by any¬ 
body was the African-American community. There were 
interviews being done on an individual basis, but. 


Director Dale Treleven is currently OHA’s vice-presi¬ 
dent/president-elect; Principal Editor Teresa Barnett is the 
book review editor for OHA’s biannual journal, the Oral 
History Review; Administrative Assistant Alva Moore 
Stevenson is active on OHA’s program, nominating, and 
mulitculturality committees; and the Oral History 
Program’s immediate past Principal Editor, Richard 
Candida Smith, was OHA’s executive secretary from 
1988-93. Key Oral History Program staff, including Editor 
Steven Novak who is currently the vice-president, have 
also regularly served in many leadership positions in the 
multi-state Southwest Oral History Association (SOHA). 

Funding 

The OHP’s basic funding support since its inception 
has been provided by the Office of the Chancellor 
through the University Library. Over the past decade, the 
Program has also raised over $ I million in support of 
individual interviews and multiple-interview projects. Well 
over half that amount has been received for carrying out 
specific projects through contractual arrangements with 
the Getty Center for the History of Art and the Humani¬ 
ties,The Pew Charitable Trusts, as well as the California 
State Archives. 

Pew Scholars Program in the Biomedical 
Sciences 

In 1992 the UCLA Oral History Program received a 
$332,000 grant from The Pew Charitable Trusts to pre¬ 
pare for and conduct in-depth interviews with research¬ 
ers selected to participate in The Pew Scholars Program 
in the Biomedical Sciences. 

The three-year project involves obtaining, processing, 
preserving, and making available scholars’ personal per¬ 
spectives about their lives, careers, and scientific inquir¬ 
ies. Principal investigator Dale Treleven and 
researcher-interviewer Neil Hathaway are being assisted 
by three UCLA faculty consultants: Lawrence R. Freed¬ 
man, Professor of Medicine;YnezV. O’Neill, Professor in 
Residence, Department of Anatomy and Cell Biology, 
Medical History Division; and Sidney Roberts, Professor 
of Biological Chemistry. 

The Pew Scholars Program since the early 1980s has 
found—and supported the research of—“outstanding 
scientists from quality institutions.” Twenty Pew Scholars 
are selected each year from among candidates nominated 
by their respective institutions. Past and current Pew 
Scholars at UCLA and their areas of investigation include: 
Diane M. Papazian, Molecular Neurobiology; Frank A. 
Laski, Molecular Genetics;Virginia L. Miller, Molecular 
Basis of Bacterial Pathogenesis; Gregory S. Payne, Mo¬ 
lecular and Cell Biology; and James U. Bowie, Molecular 
Biology and Structural Biology. 

Joint Project with the Getty Center for the 
History of Art and the Humanities 

On February 5, 1990, at the request of the Getty 
Center, Richard Candida Smith began interviewing archi¬ 
tectural historian Wolfgang Herrmann about his life and 
career. Herrmann, born in 1898, had written the first 
history of modern German architecture, a book that 











nothing in a sustained way. That 
seemed to be an opening. We can 
augment our collection with another 
perspective of Southern California 
history, and do it in depth. 

Treleven: I advised the members 
of Gold Shield, an alumnae support 
group that supports our university 
history interviews, of my impression 
that we were very off the mark in documenting women 
in this university. Where does this come from? Obvi¬ 
ously the reason is because white males traditionally 
tended to be those who ran the university. What I 
looked at was the fact that there were significant female 
leaders in this university doing important work that 
hadn’t been widely recognized because, by and large, 
they had not become administrators. We identified 
women of distinction in their disciplines all over the 
campus—in space sciences, endocrinology, theater arts, 
you name it. That’s why we’re redirecting who we will 
interview when it comes to our university history series. 

Treleven: I think both Richard and I are always 
thinking in terms of the larger collection, and collection 
development, and historical questions that need to be 
answered, and so on. While he’s doing a final edit, he’s 
probably saying, “Gee, where does this information fit 
into the matrix?” And 
might be for all I know, 
cursing the interviewer 


You are pushing and getting 
a push back: a positive push 
or a negative push, or a 
push that goes to something 
else and something else is 
always a positive. 


mm 


sometimes, saying, “Jeez, what a 
great opportunity to ask thus and 
so,” and it didn’t get asked. 

At the same time, both of us are 
involved at another level, and that is 
the very intimate one-on-one rela¬ 
tionship with individuals that we, 
personally, are going to interview. 

Creativity begins with the re¬ 
search. We always like to ask people if they’ve kept 
scrapbooks, whether they’ve kept correspondence. Few 
people today have kept diaries, which is one reason why 
oral history is going to continue to be a growth industry. 
If a subject was a member of an organization, let’s say a 
trade union, and kept the minutes while he or she was 
an officer, that could be a helpful source, if the material 
was saved. As you go through rather massive amounts of 
material, you begin to generalize from those sources and 
begin to see an interview taking shape in terms of the 
topics you want to discuss. This provides the creative 
framework for the interview and in doing that kind of 
shaping, you’re avoiding the impulse to say, “Tell me 
about your life.” You never know when you’ve done 
enough research. Our goal is a maximum of ten hours of 
research per hour of tape. 

Smith: At some point you determine you’ve reached a 
point in the research where you’ve identified the key 
sources, and have come up with a good draft structure 
for the interview. As a check on that, we send topic out¬ 
lines ahead to the interviewee. Never the questions, just 
the topics. In a way, sending them the outline is a rein¬ 
forcement, letting the individual know that we’re run¬ 
ning this interview. We don’t want anyone to have spent 
time writing out everything they’re going to say. 

Treleven: In a follow-up phone call we ask, “Did you 
get the outline? What do you think?” We have gotten 
some good suggestions that way. 


African-American 

Artists 

From left to right: 
John W. 
Outterbridge, 
artist, interviewed 
by Richard Smith, 

19.75 hours, 627 
pages. William 
Pajaud, artist, 
interviewed by 
Karen Mason, 6.2 
hours, 222 pages. 


Treleven: Matching up interviewers with 
interviewees can get very complex because we’re talking 
about one’s background and knowledge in particular 
areas that are going to be discussed with the individual. 
We’re talking about the color of one’s skin. We can be 
talking about gender. There’s a lot in the anthropological 
literature about insider, outsider, what works best and so 
on. Clearly, you can’t be uninformed about somebody 
else’s culture and expect to come away with a good inter¬ 
view. But if you’re well versed in a person’s life, about 
their career and the material that surrounds their exist¬ 
ence, that’s going to engender a bond beyond the neu¬ 
tral, beyond the safe. 
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The illustration that I always use is Margaret 
Kivelson in Space Sciences. None of our full-time staff 
had anything but a rudimentary knowledge about that 
area and would have even less knowledge if they tried to 
sit down and read what Margaret Kivelson had written, 
even though she’s published extensively. In a case like 
that, I need to use whatever contacts I have on the cam¬ 
pus to try to determine whether there is someone with 
that background who’s available. Oftentimes it’s a 
graduate student. I will take a person with a background 
who may have never done an interview and train them, 
rather than get somebody who’s had extensive interview¬ 
ing experience but knows no more than I do about the 
subject matter. 

• • • 

Treleven: An oral history interview transcript is an 
account of what’s taken place in one’s lifetime but differ¬ 
entiated from diaries and journals. When you write a 
diary you put down anything that pops into your mind. 
An interviewer, though, if he or she were sitting next to 
the person writing the diary, would influence what went 
in that diary by the questions that would be asked. So in 
an oral history transcript the interviewer’s an intervener. 

A good interviewer will, when appropriate, say, “Can 
you give me an illustration? Do you remember some¬ 
thing that happened specifically to illustrate your point?” 
We are interested in the illustrative anecdote to support 
a generalization. We are also interested in a subject’s 
remembrance of a particularly significant event where 
we’ve already got many kinds of vantage points. An il¬ 
lustration of this would be the day that the police were 
called onto the UCLA campus for the first time ever. 
There are differing memories about the whole incident, 
depending on where people were situated, whether they 
were students or faculty or administrators. Without 
getting those vantage points, we could rely on two main 
sources: newspaper accounts, which as we all realize now 
are not objective, and some official university write-up 
of what happened. And a police report if that were 
available. With any source you always have to ask ques¬ 
tions: Who created this document? For what purpose? 
For whom? And why? 

Smith: I tend to look at these interviews from a lin¬ 
guistic point of view. When I ask somebody a question, 
nine times out of ten the answer is forthcoming because 
they’ve already answered it before. They’re just collating, 
in a sense, from previous conversations. But occasionally 
I’ll ask somebody something that they haven’t thought 
about before, and that’s when it’s difficult for them to 
figure out the right words to say. It just doesn’t mean 


would have had greater impact had not the Nazis sup¬ 
pressed publication of the second volume in 1933. 

After this initial interview, the Oral History Program 
and the Getty Center entered into a formal agreement 
to conduct and fully process interviews related to the 
general subject of art history as a discipline.The project 
is responsible for having interviewed a generation of 
scholars who developed and elaborated paradigms of art 
history established in the late nineteenth century by a 
few commanding figures. 

A primary concern was to interview internationally 
prominent figures in the discipline without regard to their 
location. Four themes emerged as primary topics linking 
what initially were somewhat independent individual 
discussions: I) The impact of the German exile upon 
scholarship in Europe and America; 2) The contest be¬ 
tween formalist and iconographical interpretive frame¬ 
works in art historical scholarship; 3) Generational 
position and the theoretical crises of the post-World War 
II era; and 4) The interaction of museums and academia. 

Project interviews provide an indispensable look at 
the interaction and intermixing of national scholarly tradi¬ 
tions in the mid-twentieth century.The interview series 
as a whole amply demonstrates the tension between 
iconology and connoisseurship in the mid-century gen¬ 
eration of scholars. 

Herrmann, born in the 1890s, was a pupil of Heinrich 
Wolfflin, a founding figure of “scientific” art history. 

Other interviewees were students of Ervin Panofsky, 
Adolph Goldschmidt, Wilhelm Pinder, Josef Strzygowski, 
Karl Lehmann, RudolfWittkower (additionally we inter¬ 
viewed Wittkower’s widow and his closest personal 
friend), Charles Rufus Morey, and Paul J. Sachs, the princi¬ 
pal art historians of the first half of the century. 

As the interviews examine developments after 1955, 
they provide information that may help explain the rup¬ 
ture in the academic world that occurred in the 1960s. 
Younger scholars increasingly turned to political, psycho¬ 
analytic, and linguistic theories outside art to close the 
ever larger gaps within the art historical framework. 
Interviewees George Kubler, James Ackerman, Manfredo 
Tafuri, and Joseph Rykwert provide excellent examples of 
this process in the discussion of their own work. 

California State Archives State Government 
Oral History Program 

Oral history interviews undertaken for the program 
offer insights into the actual workings of the legislative 
and executive processes and provide an overview of issue 
development in California state government while they 
increase understanding of the men and women who 
create legislation and implement state policy. 

Interviewees are chosen primarily for their contribu¬ 
tions to and influence on policymaking in the state of 
California.They include members of the legislative and 
executive branches of the state government as well as 
legislative staff, advocates, members of the media, and 
others who played significant roles in specific issue areas. 


continued on page 11 







It’s very seldom that people don’t say that they found 
it difficult to go to sleep the next few nights after the 
sessions, because they’re starting to think not just 
about what they’re going to talk about the next time, 
but their whole life.They’re being asked to think 
about themselves as a story with a beginning, and a 
middle, and theoretically an end. 


UCLA History 

Clockwise from top to bottom: Donald E. Hartsock, UCLA’s First Ombudsman, 
interviewed by James Mink, 13 hours, 558 pages. Charles Speroni, Italian Profes¬ 
sor/Fine Arts Dean (with his wife Carmela), interviewed by Bernard Galm, 22.5 
hours, 878 pages. Ann Sumner, journalist/Gold Shield Cofounder, interviewed by 
Winston Wutkee, 15 hours, 436 pages. Stafford L. Warren, biophysicist/Medical 
School Dean, interviewed by Adelaide G.Tusler, 38 hours, 1234 pages. Pia Gilbert, 
Dance Professor/composer, interviewed by Richard Candida Smith, 1988, 24.3 
hours, 720 pages. Rosemary Park, Education Professor/Vice-Chancellor, inter¬ 
viewed by M. Cecilia Rothschild, 1985,6.25 hours, 230 pages. 




























they can t talk about it. It doesn’t just flow with all the 
irony and the phrase-making in place. It hasn’t been 
narrativized yet. 

• • • 

Smith: The initial input in creating the primary 
source is essentially the interviewer’s. Every question I 
ask is an interpretation. My interpretation. I try to ac¬ 
centuate that a little bit so that it’s clear that I want 
them to confront my interpretation. One way or an¬ 
other, you’re pushing and getting a push back—a posi¬ 
tive push or a negative push, or a push that goes to 
something else and something else is always positive. 

Sometimes, if I have reason to think that they’re hid¬ 
ing something, I’ll push further. I might not push fur¬ 
ther at that point. I might wait. I might retreat, take up 
another line of questioning and come back when there 
appears to be an opening. Some people will push to get 
the record straight about what their experiences were. In 
Wolfgang Herrmann’s case, the first interviewee for the 
Getty art history project, he wanted the record straight 
on what it was like to be an exile, a refugee. The things 
that he’s read about the German exiles, to him, did not 
capture his experience nor the experience of the people 
that he knew. So in his interview that was an important 
thing for him and he had, at least, this agenda. 

If there’s controversial material—we’ve done a lot on 
the Hollywood Blacklist, and people who have been 
involved in the left-wing movement which is still a very 
emotional topic—I like to find out up front. “How far 
do you want to go in discussing your political involve¬ 
ments? Can I ask you if you were a member of the 
Communist Party?” It can be very difficult to break 
through certain barriers. Like “only the things that took 
place in the nine-to-five world, in the career world, are 
relevant to my life.” Everybody knows that that’s not the 
case. In interviews relating to the arts, people talk at 
length about their childhood, about the development of 
their sexuality and gender, and all of these are consid¬ 
ered relevant to questions of how one functions as an 
artist, particularly today. You go to a business person and 
you ask those sorts of questions, they’re going to think 
you’re weird. You want to have the rules of the game 
worked out beforehand, so that when they come to that 
area, they don’t feel like they’ve been betrayed. 

Treleven: Typically we’ll get to an interview and have 
in our minds the way the interview is going to go. Nine 
chances out of ten, for one reason or another, it will not 
go that way because of the dynamic dimension of deal¬ 
ing with another human being. You knock on a door, 
the door opens, and you never really know what’s going 
to happen next. 


Most of our interviews take place in a person’s home 
or office. That’s important for psychological reasons, a 
quiet location where a person feels comfortable and 
where there are no interruptions. Where memory jog¬ 
gers are close at hand. Some of the very serious 
interviewees will dig into files they may have retained 
but didn’t tell us about. 

Smith: When I’m outside of the interviewee’s home, 
it’s the discipline and the structure. When I get into the 
actual interview session, then all those questions have to 
be suspended. While you’re in that evocative process, 
that’s more intuitive—but based on the discipline. 

Then after the interview it’s the discipline again. If 
you’re out of town and you’re going to go back the next 
day, you are disciplined to go back to your hotel room, 
listen to that tape, and find out what you didn’t hear 
during the interview because other things were going 
on, and what follow-up questions you want to ask at the 
subsequent session. 

Treleven: The basic question that one always has to 
answer as he listens to his interview tapes is, “Did I get 
the information I set out to get in the first place? If I 
didn’t get it, why didn’t I get it? How might I have done 
better?” We insist that interviewers listen to a tape be¬ 
fore going on to a subsequent session to pick up things 
that they didn’t necessarily hear during the interview. 

Smith: I try to get most of my research done before 
the first session, but that’s not always possible, and 
sometimes I have to go back and do background re¬ 
search on a specific thing. There’s an interview with 
Frances Williams, who’s an African-American theater 
person. When I found out that she spent some time in 
Russia in the 1930s, studying in the avant garde theaters 
with Meyerhold and Natalie Satz, I did some back¬ 
ground reading on that. Some people are very chrono¬ 
logically oriented. Some people are free associators. 
They skip between the decades, and you may not even 
be aware of it. Some people are very good at sort of 
bodily remembering dramatic moments in their life and 
other people are much more conceptual. No matter 
what’s on your outline, when you’re actually sitting with 
the person, you’ve got to pose your questions and direct 
the conversation in a way that takes advantage of the 
way their thought processes work. Otherwise you’ll go 
across the grain. 

Treleven: If, for instance, you strongly disagree with 
a regent’s position on UC contracting to run the weap¬ 
ons laboratories, you don’t necessarily ask, “What was 
the university in the business of producing bombs for?” 
There are very reasoned responses to a question about 
the UC’s involvement with the laboratories. 
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Interviewers, sitting next to 
a person writing a diary, 
would influence what went 
in to that diary by the 
questions they asked. In an 
oral history transcript the 
interviewer’s an intervener. 


Smith: Our interviews tend to be long, especially the 
ones I do. My shortest interview was six hours. I would 
say ten to twenty hours would be a good average. But 
they can go much longer. 

I try to have each session have a thematic focus. I let 
the person know, at the end of the session, say, “I think 
next week when we start out we’ll talk about your days at 
such and such.” But sessions may overlap. With Bella 
Lewitzky, whom I’m interviewing now, I would imagine 
the first eight sessions were just to get her through the 
first part of her career, which was with the Lester 
Horton Dance Company—about which there’s not that 
much documentation. There was one session where we 
spent an hour and a half reconstructing from memory 
one dance, “The Beloved,” one of their most famous 
dances. At another we went through “Salome,” the mu¬ 
sic, the lighting, the choreography, the changes, and the 
rehearsal. How changing the casting affected the dance. 
It’s not the definitive record. It’s just at this point the 
only record that’s left. 

Once you get the people conceptualizing their life as a 
narrative, the first couple of sessions are stimulating and 
upsetting. Not necessarily upsetting in a negative sense. 
It’s very seldom that people don’t tell me that they found 
it difficult to go to sleep the next few nights after the 
sessions, because they’re starting to think not just about 
what they’re going to talk about the next time, but their 
whole life. It’s not that they haven’t thought about these 
things before, it’s that now they’re being asked to think 
about themselves as a story with a beginning, and a 
middle, and theoretically an end. 

In the early part of an interview we proceed as out¬ 
lined, which tends to be pretty much straight-forward 
chronological, exploring various areas: growing up; being 
educated; matriculating; aiming for a particular area of 
endeavor that frequently happens to be what they have 
become famous for or spent their life doing. Once we get 
into that activity, at that point the interview begins to be 
structured topically rather than chronologically. 

Towards the end of the interview, when you get into 
the last few sessions, it’s not so much fatigue as dealing 
with things that overlap into the present. There’s a 

breakdown of a chronological pat¬ 
tern. The narrative stops and what 
you have is this sort of explosion of 
all these things that they’re thinking 
about. The contemporary material 
tends to be less reflective and the 
responses tend to be more stereo¬ 
typed. It’s dominated by their cur¬ 
rent concerns. The memory is 


You’re probing enough to elicit the best possible re¬ 
sponse, but not challenging that response once you think 
you’ve got that best possible response. Except, of course, 
in situations where we’ve done a lot of research, some¬ 
body gives us a certain answer, then it becomes totally 
appropriate—and critical—for an interviewer to say, 

“My gosh, I’ve done this research and in the Regents’ 
minutes it doesn’t quite square with what you’re saying. 
What accounts for the difference?” At that point the 
person has the option of saying, “Well, it’s been a long 
time. Maybe I’ve forgotten a few of the details.” Or the 
person can say, “I don’t give a damn what you’ve read in 
the minutes. This is the way I remember it!” And we 
must remember that in doing these interviews, we are 
talking “now” about the “then,” as a close oral history 
colleague has emphasized. 

Out of the communications studies literature has 
come the term “contrariety,” which 
means an agreement, either spoken 
or unspoken, that an interviewee 
and an interviewer have that they 
agree to disagree. I think it’s in that 
context that we should always want 
to be willing for the person we’re 
interviewing to be critical of us or 
tell us if our questions seem biased. 


UCLA Student Leaders 

From left to right: John B. 
Jackson, Alumni Activities 
Administrator, inter¬ 
viewed by David P. Gist, 
1990, 4 hours, 144 pages. 
Maxine Olsen Smith, 
Associated Women 
Students President, 
interviewed by Teresa 
Barnett, 1992, 3 hours, 

I 19 pages. 
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something that’s fixed itself, to some degree—to a point 
of view and a set of words. And the present’s still being 
worked out. 


Treleven: There’s not a lot in the literature about 
bonding in the oral history interview situation, but that 
does happen, and one can develop a bond even with an 
interviewee who might be philosophically and ideologi¬ 
cally at a 180-degree distance from you because they turn 
out to be forthcoming, fascinating, and challenging. 

Whatever chemistry that occurs plays as an energizer 
beneath the surface of the subject matter being covered. 
I’d call it creative tension, tension in the best sense of 
that word. 

I don’t want to get side-tracked here, but relating to 
good interviewing technique, there’s nothing wrong 
with silence. On the other hand the daily environmental 
noise around us, especially radio, television, whatever, 
conditions us to deplore silence. We ask a question, 
there is a pause; if that pause tends to last more than 
two seconds, our quick impulse is to think that the per¬ 
son did not understand the question. I drill this into my 
interviewers time and again: shut up. If somebody didn’t 
understand they’ll let you know. But what’s going on in 
an understood question is that the person formulates the 
answer up here (in the head) and is figuring out how to 
articulate a response. When a good interview gets going 
the interviewee gives the answer to the question and 
then says, “Well, let me tell you about another thing.” 

It can be cathartic for the interviewer to do a good 
interview. It’s a combination of being joyfully fatigued 
and relieved. It’s a catharsis of accomplishment. 

• • • 

O nce back at the Oral History Program offices the 
interview tapes are transcribed in a prescribed 
double-spaced format and the transcript is “audit-ed¬ 
ited”—read by an editor while simultaneously relistening 
to the audio tapes. 

Before a draft transcript is sent back to the 
interviewee for review, blatant grammatical problems are 
“massaged” in a manner that retains the essence and 
spirit and even the verbal style of the interview. 

Redundancies are reduced, and some false starts 
taken out unless they diverge sufficiently to contribute. 
Corrections of fact are made, if the error isn’t judged to 
be substantive. For instance, people who talk about the 
1934 campaign of Upton Sinclair for governor some¬ 
times are prone to say Sinclair Lewis. In another inter¬ 
view, an attorney about a case involving the Los Angeles 


In addition to UCLA, the cooperating institutions in 
the State Government Oral History Program are: Univer¬ 
sity of California, Berkeley; Claremont Graduate School; 
California State University, Sacramento; and California 
State University, Fullerton. 

The California State Archives State Government Oral 
History Program supplements the often fragmentary 
written historical record. It adds an organized primary 
source, enriches the historical information available, and 
allows more through historical analysis. 

Over the last two years, the UCLA program has fo¬ 
cused its efforts on selected UC Regents from Southern 
California appointed by post-World War II governors. 
Since its inception in 1984, UCLA contracts with the 
state program have totaled over $285,000. 

Gold Shield Alumnae of UCLA: Oral History 
Program Angels 

Since 1971 Gold Shield, Alumnae of UCLA, has allo¬ 
cated over $100,000 to the Oral History Program for 
underwriting student internships in the Graduate School 
of Library and Information Science, for initiating and fully 
processing interviews related to UCLA history, for meet¬ 
ing occasional equipment needs, and for printing Program 
catalogs, brochures, and other materials. In 1992, Gold 
Shield also contributed $10,000 to the Oral History 
Program’s newly created endowment fund. 

John B. Jackson Tribute for the Oral History 
Program Endowment Fund 

In light of his long-standing support of the Oral His¬ 
tory Program, the Bruin Pioneer Club and his friends 
have established the John B. Jackson Tribute, an unre¬ 
stricted endowment for the Oral History Program as a 
permanent and lasting recognition of Johnny Jackson’s 
friendship and professionalism. 

Johnny has been interested in seeing UCLA’s story 
told and recorded for future generations from 1927, 
when he was editor of Southern Campus and a columnist 
for the Grizzly and Bruin newspapers, to his status as a 
founding member of both the Blue Shield Alumni and the 
Friends of the UCLA Library. He himself has contributed 
to UCLA’s Oral History Collection by being interviewed 
and by personally conducting interviews with Robert and 
Blanche Campbell, former owners of the Campbell Book¬ 
store in Westwood; Earl J. Miller, former Dean of Under¬ 
graduates; and John E. Canaday, former Alumni 
Association president and UC Regent. 

The Jackson Tribute will help ensure that the research 
of the Oral History Program, and particularly its oral 
history research about UCLA, will continue in perpetuity. 

Oral History Program Endowment Fund 

An endowment has been established in the UCLA 
Foundation to provide long-range support for initiating, 
conducting, processing, and preserving oral history inter¬ 
views and multiple interview oral history research 
projects, and for purchasing and upgrading audio, video, 
and word processing equipment in support thereof. 





• • • 


School District frequently said “seg¬ 
regation” when he meant to say 
“integration.” These are just “wires 
crossing,” and they are corrected. 

A copy is sent to the interviewee 
with queries included about name 
spellings, or spoken sentences that 
don’t seem to make sense. Some 
subjects will edit themselves very 

heavily. Others not at all. Some more and some less than 
desired. Additions are encouraged and will be desig¬ 
nated by brackets in the final transcript. When Pia Gil¬ 
bert read her transcript, she and Smith agreed that 
an other entire session was needed—not to cover some¬ 
thing earth-shattering that was missing, but a topic 
whose omission would be a gaffe to them, even if no¬ 
body else noticed. 

Deletions are unwelcome. Once a statement is made 
on tape the Oral History Program prefers that it remain 
and resists alteration. But if a subject still insists, a nego¬ 
tiation ensues and there’s an option to seal all or part of 
the transcript for a specified period before it can be 
made public. 

Additional latitude is allowed in transcripts dealing 
with topics of a more scientific or technical nature, such 
as Simon Ramo of TRW’s discussion of electrical engi¬ 
neering, the development of guidance systems for ICBM 
missiles, and the development of lasers. In such cases, 
precision in the language is probably more important 
than verbatim faithfulness to the tape. 

When the drafts come back from the interviewee the 
changes are made and a final review-edit is done to en¬ 
sure accuracy. To complete the manuscript, the pagina¬ 
tion is locked down, followed by the index and table of 
contents (a discursive listing of major subjects for each 

tape side). Then, on to 
other “front matter”—a 
title page, a standard 
rights page with photo¬ 
copy policy information, 
any restrictions, funding 
credits if any, and pho¬ 
tograph credits if 
needed. 

The interviewee’s 
biographical summary 
and an interview history 
including who con¬ 
ducted the interview, 


It can be cathartic for the 
interviewer to do a good 
interview. It’s a combination 
of being jo/fully fatigued 
and relieved. It’s a catharsis 
of accomplishment. 


the dates, times of day, number and 
length of the sessions are added. 
Also a summary of the interview, 
how it was conducted, source mate¬ 
rials, editing procedures, and related 
documents, particularly if the inter¬ 
view is connected to a special collec¬ 
tion at UCLA. 

With prints of a photograph 
submitted by the interviewee included for a frontispiece, 
four photocopies are sent to the bindery: one for the 
Oral History Program office, one complimentary copy 
for the interviewee, one to be shelved at the Department 
of Special Collections at UCLA, and one to be sent to 
the Bancroft Library at Berkeley. 

A closing thought from Dale Treleven: “While an 
oral history transcript is of considerable value for re¬ 
searchers interested in what’s been said, beyond the con¬ 
tent of the information that’s recorded you cannot 
transcribe inflection, accent, nuance, and so on. That 
makes the tape qualitatively different and the basic his¬ 
torical record.” Treleven believes that every transcript 
should state, “The discriminating researcher will always 
want to listen to the tape.” 

In addition, the tapes can be used in ways that a tran¬ 
script cannot: radio programming, voice-overs for film 
productions, tape-slide shows, and perhaps multi-media 
archives that will be increasingly used in the future. 

Richard Smith points out that nothing will ever re¬ 
place the interviewer and interviewee relationship that 
produces the oral history transcript from which one can 
quote and draw conclusions. Although, given the time 
that it takes to do so one cannot review a great many 
documents in order to construct an argument. Looking 
into the future, ultimately, there’s no reason why all oral 
history collections shouldn’t be available online. 

“What,” he asks, “if thousands of interviews done all 
across the country on, for instance, some aspect of labor 
history were to be collated and searchable as to how 
those subjects described situations, the words they used, 
the emotional flavors they gave to their descriptions and 
the kinds of causes and effects that they attribute? 

“To be able to look at large numbers of interviews 
simultaneously and explore such a critical question,” 
Smith suggests, “could revolutionize the practice of oral 
history.” ■ 


Dale Treleven, Director, 
UCLA Oral History Program. 





















Ahmanson Foundation 

$629,000 for the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine 
Collection, the University Librarian’s 
Discretionary Fund, the Belt Library, and the 
Louise Darling Biomedical Library. 

Pew Charitable Trusts 

$332,000 for the Pew Scholars Oral History 
Project in the Oral History Program. 

Henry J. Bruman 

$225,400 planned gift for the Henry J. Bruman 
Educational Foundation Fund. 

Henry Luce Foundation, Inc. 

$180,000 for 3-year support of The Henry 
Luce Foundation Visiting Librarian 
Collaborative in the Richard Rudolph East 
Asian Library. 

In Memory of Joanne Cotsen 

$125,000 for a 5-year curriculum development 
program using the Childrens Book Collection 
in the Department of Special Collections. 

The Edna and Yu-Shan Han Charitable 
Foundation 

$50,000 for the Richard C. Rudolph East 
Asian Library to support student employees. 

Walter Lantz Foundation 

$24,000 toward continued processing of the 
Walter Lantz Archive. 


Lucille W. Holling Estate 

$10,000 for the Holling C. and Lucille W. 
Holling Endowment in the Department of 
Special Collections. 

Nihon Smith 

$10,000 for the Wilbur Jordan Smith 
Memorial Fund for the Children’s Book 
Collection in the Department of Special 
Collections. 


Friends of the UCLA Library 

$22,500 for the Minority Opportunity Staff 
Internship Fund. 

Jean Moore 

$20,000 for the Everett and Jean Moore 
Endowment and the University Librarian’s 
Fund. 


Elaine K. Sewell Jones 

$15,000 toward continued processing of the A. 
Quincy Jones Architectural Archive. 

Clarice Olcott and Family 

$12,500 for the Robert B. and Blanche 
Campbell Student Book Collection 
Competition. 

Gold Shield Alumnae 

$12,250 for the Oral History Program and 
endowment. 


The UCLA Library system ranks consistently among the top 
academic research libraries in North America and continues 
to draw international attention for its collections and 
innovative use of technology. To assure our continued 
support for excellence in academic and research programs, 
private contributions are more important than ever. We wish 
to thank individuals, foundations, and corporations for the 
gifts and grants listed on these pages that represent their 

vital commitment to the UCLA Library. 
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Donors 

Abrams, Dorothy F. 

Ackel, Norma 
Ahlm, Betty F. 

Alagheband, Pooran 
Allan, Edward J. 

Allen, Lewis M. 

Anderson, Robert C. 
Armstrong Estate, Barbara June 
Aroeste, Jean Lisette 
Barnes, Mildred C. 

Bartman, Mrs. Fred 
Beckwith, George Scollay 
Beers, Calista 
Beigelman, Paul M. 

Belkin, Alice 

Bell, William and Lee P hilli p 
Benjamin, John A. and Mae 
Berland Foundation, J. B: 
Bernsen, Corbin D. 

Bernstein, Irving 
Biermann, Richard J. 
Bodenheimer, Anne M. 

Bonetto, Florence B. 

Booth, Barbara 
Matched by Capital 
Cities/ABC Inc. 

Booth, Josephine 
Borak, Jerome K. 

Bradford, Eugene S. 

Braude, Robert and Sharon 
Breitbard, Stanley and Ronda 
Breuner, Janet J. 

Bridgewater, Dee 
Briggs, Catherine C. 

Brisman, Shimeon 
Bunting, Wade and Alison 
Burleigh, George 
Caffrey, Dora G. 

California Community 
Foundation 

The W. J. Barlow Fund & The 
S Csf H Thompson Fund 
Campbell, Dudley 
Carew, Virginia 
Carpenter, Howard and Alta 
Carter, Edward W. 

Carter, Fanya 
Carusi, Robert and Janice 
Chew, Lawrence M. 

Chuck, Lybeth B. 

Conser, Helen M. 

Coyne, Nora Elizabeth 
Darling, Louise M. 


Dawson, Mr. and Mrs. Muir 
Dent, Robert and Ellen 
Detchon, Evelyn L. 

Dickson, Robert G. 

Dixon Testamentary Trust, 
Elizabeth I. 

Doran, John W. 

Downie, James and Marjorie 
Dullam, John and Maida 
Duran, Daniel and Cheryl 
Early, Martin and Dorothy 
Eisenbach, Elizabeth 
Ellison, George and Margaret 
Emerson, William L. 

Epstein, Aaron M. and Anne 
Faderman, Lillian 
Farhood, John N. 

Fisher, Raymond H. 

Fleming, Macklin and Polly 
Formaker, Steven E. 
Freehling, Leonore W 
Friedman, Eugene M. 
Matched by Aerospace 
Corporation 

Frierman, Jay and Beatrice 
Gabrielian, Leon 
Gandy, Virginia L. 

Gardner, L. Earle 
Ginsburg, David and Dena 
Gonzales, Jesus A. 

Goodall, Frank and Lois 
Matched by McGrawHill Inc. 
Goodman, Henry 
Goodwin, Robert and Sheila 
Goodwin, Willard E. 
Greenfield, Helene V. 
Gropper, M.D., Arthur L. 
Hanson, Webster K. 

Harders, Thomas A. 

Harlow, Neal 
Hendricks, Marie Louise 
Hering, Janet G. 

Hiatt, Nathan 
Hines, Thomas S. 

Holme, Richard L. 

Holton, E. Cyril and 
Stephanie O. 

Houle, George J. 

Hunter, Helen H. 

Huston, K. Garth 
Ingoldsby, Arthur W. 

Irell, Lawrence E. 

Jackson, James B. 

Matched by Xerox Foundation 
Jackson, Jr., John B. 

Japanese Village Plaza 


Jeffrey, Wendell and Bernice 
Wenzel 

Johnson, Clyde and Carroll 
Johnson, David W. 

Jones, Carole M. 

Kallis, Stanley M. and Lucetta 
Kellerman, Faye M. 

Kemper, Letha J. 

Koch, Esther D. 

Kohlmeier, Bayley 
Koyama, Janice T. 

Krekic, Barisa and Ruzica 
Kurtzman, Allan 
Kwan, Julie K. 

Larkin, Frances D. 

Lavine, Richard and Ruth 
Leach, Marjorie 
Lenart Charitable Foundation, 
Harry and Yvonne 
Levine, Sylvia 
Levitch, Leon 
Libby, Mrs. Raymond L. 
Lodge, David A. 

Long, Helen A. C. 

Longmire, Jr., William P. 
Lossky, Andrew 
Lubetzky, Seymour 
Luckenbill, Daniel 
Lyon, Francis and Ann 
Lyon, J. Hart and Louise 
Manahan, Patrice 
Marder, Dave and Ricki 
Marmelzat Foundation, 

Willard L. 

Mathies, M. Lorraine 
McBurney, Cynthia 
McCann, William E. 
McGinnis, John and Esther 
McHenry, Dean E. 

McKellar, Susan 
McKnight, Grace H. 
Mellinkoff, David and Ruth 
Mellinkoff, Sherman and June 
Meltzer, Ellen J. 

Meyerhoff, Erich 
Montgomery, Esq., Fredrika M. 
Moon, Linda S. 

Moss, Charles and Margaret 
Nagy, Gary C. and Gladys 
Nash, Gary B. 

Nation, Earl F. 

Nixon, Roberta 
Norton, Eileen H. 

Nulsen, Florence 
Nyhan, John and Connie 


O’Brien, Jerome J. 

O’Neill, YnezV. 

Olsen, Bruce D. 

Pao, KuoYi 
Parnes, Irwin 
Perkal, Joan R. 

Peterman, Francine L. 

Pollack, Robert and Joanne 
Preminger, Judith A. 

Prince, Richard H. 

Que Hee, Shane S. 

Quinlivan, James T. 

Rector, Robert and Margaret 
Rhim, Choonhee Lee 
Ridgway, David and Rochelle 
Riviera Business Services 
Robbins, George W. 

Rohman, Arthur J. 

Rolfe, Hilda Newman 
Roseli, James P. 

Rosett, Arthur I. 

Roshal, Jean M. 

Rothman, Raymond and 
Shirley 
Ryan, Terry 

Schenkkan, Robert and Mary 
Anne 

Scherrei, Rita 

Schottlaender, Brian and Sherri 
Schotz, Judith 
Schumacher, Joseph C. 
Schwartz, Joel and Cathy 
See, Carolyn P. 

Senensieb, N. Louis and 
Mildred 

Seraydarian, Krikor 
Seymour, Nancy 
Shank, Russell 
Shapiro, Charles E. 

Shneidman, David W. 
Sinsabaugh, Helen A. 

Siporin, Rae Lee 
Smith, La Verne 
Smith, Maxine A. 

Spence, Charlotte E. 

Speroni, Mrs. Charles 
Stancliffe, Andrew J. 

Sturges, Selma 

Sullivan, Stuart F. and Dorothy 
Sutherland, Michael C. 
Tallman, Johanna E. 

Thrower, Norman and 
Elizabeth 

Ting, Andrew and Eunice 
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Tint, Lester and Bella 
Matched by Times Mirror 
Tolford, Hugh and Jean 
Treiman, Bette R. 

Turrill Trust, Pauline 
Tuthill, Arch R. and Helen E. 
ucla Medical Center Auxiliary 
Verity, David S. and Suebelle S. 
Vosper, Robert and Loraine 
Walter, Donald and Pat 
Ward, Pearl 
Weaver, John D. 

Weber, Eugen and Jacqueline 
Weingart Foundation 
Wellman, Dorothy P 
Werner, Newton and Gloria 
Weschler, Lawrence 
Matched by New Yorker 
Magazine 
White, Maude C. 

Wilber, Charles F. 

Wittenborg, Karin 
Wynne, Michele K. 
Zamenhoff, Stephen 
Zeff, Isabel 
Zuckerman, Arline R. 

Tributes 

In honor of Dr. Henry J. 

Brumans birthday 
Bodenheimer, Anne M. 

In honor of Professors Ian Kaplan 
and William Kaula's retirement 
Alkaly, Ram and Elizabeth 
Robert Allen and Associates 
Bird, George P. 

Carlisle, Donald 
Christie, John M. 

Davidson, Jon and Donna 
Engstrom, Jon and Lynne 
Epstein, Samuel and Diane 
Ghil, Michael 
Hall, Clarence A. 

Harris, Alan W. and 
Rosemarie 
Harrison, Mark 
Hunter, Thomas and Diane 
Ingersoll, Raymond V. 

Jones, Robert and Victoria 
Doyle 

Kerridge, John F. 

Loeblich, Alfred and Helen 
Loi, Anne 
Miyake, M. Wendy 
Multimedia Envirosoft 
Corporation 


Nichols, Norman and Diane 
Oertel, Gerhard and Irmgard 
Olwin, Keith R. 

Rosenfeld, John and Juanita 
Runnegar, Bruce and Maria 
Ruth, Edward C. 

Schopf, J. William and Jane 
Shen 

Schubert, Gerald and Joyce 
Sjogren, William and Mary 
Venkatessen, M. I. 

Wasson, John and Gudrun 
Watson, Mary R. 

Winter, David A. and Joyce 
Ann 
Yin, An 

Yoder, Charles J. 

In Honor of Eleanor Mirskys 
birthday 

ucla Art Council 


Memorials 

In memory of Dr. John A. 
Benjamin 
Arndt, Evelyn V. 

Glendale Union High 
School, Class of 1929 
Leach, Gary 

Mellinkoff, Sherman and June 
Shapiro, Charles 
Vosper, Robert and Loraine 
In memory of Charlotte 0 . Georgi 
Darling, Louise M. 

Jones, Norah E. 

Lodge, Constance 
Moore, Edythe 
Stubblefield, Louise 
In memory of Mary Joe Goodwin 
Goodwin Family 
Politano, Victor and Aida 
Scardino, Peter and 
Katherine 

Shearer, Lloyd and Marva 
In memory of Professor Charles 
B. Gullans 
Aroeste,Jean L. 

Friends at Bank of America 

#773 

Bennett, Gail Y. 

Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Braudis, Katherine R. 

Burns, Keith and Joan Perkal 
Burson, Donald and Marian 
Carroll, Leona A. 

Chapman, James and Jane 
Clifford, Naomi 
CoHn, Joseph and Louise 
Cunningham, Dolora G. 


John Daniels &. Co. 

Publishers 
Davis, James G. 

Donovan, Martha T. 

Espey, John J. 

Fadiman, Mr. and Mrs. 

William 
Friedman, Edith 
Georges, Robert and Mary 
Griswold, Wesley 
Gulland, James and Heidi 
Gullans, Joseph 
Huseth, Hilma 
James, William 
Jamison, Norman J. 

Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford G. 

Johnson, Robert and Barbara 
Jones, Norah E. 

Kameese, William and 
Marilyn 

Kendall, Richard and Lisa See 
Knowles, Eugene and Jeanne 
Lihiencrantz, Ronald and 
Shirley 

Lonczak, Christine 
Mendenhall, Jenne A. 

Mink, James V. 

Olsen, Bud 
Ridley, Florence H. 

Robin, Ruth Ann 
See, Carolyn P. 

Spence, Charlotte E. 

Stuart, Gaby 
Tanselle, G. Thomas 
Trimpi, Helen A. 

Vigneau, Alice 
Vogler, Marion K. 

Vosper, Robert and Loraine 
Whiting II, F. Brooke 
Winters, Janet L. 

Zeitlin, Marion and Frances 
In memory of Gladwin A. Hill 
Barton, Lisa Hill 
Hill, Carole A. 

In memory of Sidney Landis 
Neuman, Seymour 
Steinhauser, Warren 
In memory of Jeanne Lengel 
ucla Art Council 
In memory of Carroll Sherman 
Montgomery 
Buckman, Trent 
Day, Jack C. 

Ela, Stephen W. 

Ford, Warren and Sharon 
Harris, Francis L. 

Neuberger, Kenneth and 
Barbara 

Reich, Hans and leva 
Roitman, James and Esther 


Schaffer, Dr. and Mrs. 

Gary W. 

Singer, Lawrence and Martha 
Whitney, Thomas and 
Patricia 

In memory of Tina Pointi 
ucla Art Council 
In memory of Betty Rosenberg 
Bohem, Hilda 
Dosser, Doris E. 

Hulle, Rosemary 
Purucker, Mary I. 
ucla gslis Aumni Association 
In memory of Edward V. 
Sedgwick III 
Sedgwick, Edward V. 

In memory of Marshall Sevin 
ucla Art Council 
In memory of Rex Simpson 
Sattler, Martha J. 

In memory of Wilbur J. Smith 
Neutrogena Corporation 
Spence, Charlotte E. 

Smith, Ninon 

In memory of Ronald Swearinger 
Lavine, Richard A. and Ruth 
In memory of Ann Strauss 
ucla Art Council 
In memory of Bernadine J.L.M. 
Zelenka 

Ang, Hedy and Elise 
Anaheim Girl Scouts 
Girl Scout Council of 
Orange County 
Kumeta, Irene 
Lissack, John W. 


The Towell Library has won 
one of the American Institute 
of Architects/American 
Library Association Library 
Building Awards for 1993. 
In the April issue of American 
Libraries Towell is described 
as follows: “Freed from the 
constraints of a permanent 
building,Towell reaches out 
and experiments with what a 
library could look like and 
signals that there are exciting 
things going on inside.” 
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Friends of the 
UCLA Library 
Patrons 

Amerman, Jerome T. 

Anker, Kurt R. 

Bailey, William A. 

Booth, Josephine C. 

Breitbard, Stanley and Ronda 
Catz, Boris 
Cenge, Zakhele B. 

Cotsen, Lloyd E. 

Cox, S. Roger 
Dailey, Victoria 
Davis, Mary E. 

Dean, John W. 

Deindoerfer, Fred H. 

Eisenbach, Elizabeth R. 

Friedman, Jonathan 

Friedman, Grace 

Gilbert, Bennett 

Goebel, Dr. and Mrs. Thomas R 

Golub, Orville J. 

Greco, Mary E. 

Gregson, Barbara 
Heitz, Barbara 
Heymann, Margaret J. 

Holton, Stephanie O. 

Hume, Dagny Layne 
Jeffrey, Wendell and Bernice 
Wenzel 

Jones, Elaine K. Sewell 
Katz, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel W. 
Little, Steven R. 

Marks, Howard S. 

Marsh, Anthony E. 

Milken, Sandra 
Moore, Ann Thomas 
Newhart, Virginia 
Nyhan, John and Connie 
Phillips, Geneva 
Reingold, Ellen B. 

Rootenberg, Howard 
Schumacher, Joseph C. 

Scott, Robert and Elizabeth 
Shank, Russell 

Sorgenfrey, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Sung, Robert and Patsy 
Thomas, Diana 
Walker, Keith H. 

Weiner, Lillian 


Wells, Dorothy V. 

Werner, Newton and Gloria 
Whiting II, F. Brooke 
Young, Cathleen 

Selected Gift 
Collections 

Adams, Edie 

Correspondence, photographs , 
and scripts for the Ernie Kovacs 
Collection 

Carton, Charles A. 

Botanical printsfor the 
Biomedical Library 
Hamilton, Donald 
Additions to the Hamilton 
Mystery and Detective Fiction 
literary papers 
Long Estate, Anton W. 
Literary and art works for the 
Haniel, Anton, and Alice Long 
Archive 


Los Angeles County Medical 
Association 
19 th century medical 
monographs for the Biomedical 
Library 

Moerman, Michael 
Anthropology collection for the 
University Research Library 
Monaco, Cynthia S. 

Art books for the Arts Library 
Moore, Clayton A. 

Comic books, magazines, 
catalogs, graphic novels, and 
promotional materials for the 
Department of Special 
Collections. 


Schegloff, Emanuel A. 
Papers, diaries, notes, and 
lectures of sociologist Harvey 
Sacks 


Sobel, Margaret F. 

German literature and cultural 
history and related materials 
Thomas, Robert J. 

Production kits, studio product 
previews, and videocasettes for 
the Bob Thompson Collection 
Thompson, Alberta H. 
Manuscripts and television 
scriptsfor the Jim Thompson 
Papers 


To make an investment in the future with a gift to the 

UCLA Library, please contact: 

Director of Development 
UCLA Libraries 
21520 University Research Library 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024-1575 
(310)206-8551 


This 1993 Donor Honor Roll lists 
gifts received between July I, 1992 
and June 30, 1993. Every effort has 
been made to ensure accuracy. 
Please notify Library Development 
of any errors or omissions. 
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Henry Luce Foundation 
Funds the Visiting Chinese 
Librarian Project 

Thefollowing text is excerptedfrom the 
proposal to the Henry Luce Foundation 
from the UCLA Library's Development 
Office, that resulted in a grant of $180,000 
over a three year periodfor the East Asian 
Library’s Visiting Chinese Librarian Pro¬ 
ject and providesfor the cataloging of the 
unique Yu-Shan Han collection of Chinese 
civil service examination papers. 

Professor Benjamin Elman of UCLA’s 
Department of History, whose own re¬ 
search as well as that of his graduate stu¬ 
dents makes extensive use of the Han 
collection, serves as advisorfor the project. 
An expert on Chinese intellectual history 
and education in the Ming (1J68-1644) 
and Ch’ing (1644-1911) periods, it was 
Professor Elman’s description of the collec¬ 
tion's importance that was instrumental in 
supporting the Luce Foundation grant. 

Among the East Asian Library’s 
most valuable collections are documents 
relating to the Confucian civil service 
examination system in China during 
the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties. 

Bequeathed to the Rudolph East 
Asian Library by Professor Yu-Shan 
Han (1899-1983), ucla’s first professor 
of Chinese history, the collection con¬ 
tains nearly 1,400 titles, including rare 
palace, provincial, and private academy 
examination papers, gazetteers, imperial 
edicts, memorials, manuscripts, and a 
number of Manchu-language examina¬ 
tion papers. Specifically relating to the 
civil service examination system are 


At the Richard C. Rudolph East Asian Library 

A MILESTONE WAS ACHIEVED with the completion of the conversion of the 
Library’s card catalog collection to computerized records during the past year. 

This four year project resulted in the conversion of 63,000 manual catalog 
records of the over 100,000 items acquired since the Library’s inception in 
1948 until 1987 to automated records. Starting in 1987 all the Library’s new 
materials were cataloged with the OCLC-CJK automation system. As a result, 
the entire East Asian collection with its more than 330,000 volumes (170,000 
Chinese, 130,000 Japanese, and 30,000 Korean publications, and over 2,700 
current serials) is now machine-readable and searchable through ORION, 

MELVYL, and the OCLC and 
RLIN networks worldwide. 
The success of this undertak¬ 
ing means that UCLA’s is the 
first large East Asian Library 
to have records of its entire 
cataloged collection totally on¬ 
line. 

Recently, vital support for 
the development of UCLA’s 
East Asian collection has 
increased, and been garnered 
from a variety of sources. ■ 

An East Asian oclc 
online record. 



more than 850 Chinese titles of schol¬ 
arly and historical monographs that 
cover Chinese history, literature, phi¬ 
losophy, education, and the pivotal civil 
service examination system. 

For these important documents to be 
made accessible, however, they must be 
carefully researched, organized, and 
cataloged. Under this innovative pilot 
program, three senior Chinese librari¬ 
ans will work at ucla, each for a one- 
year period, researching and cataloging 
the civil service examination materials 
while at the same time learning how re¬ 
search librarians operate in an increas¬ 
ingly online environment. In exchange 
for contributing their in-depth subject- 
area expertise to the project, the visiting 


Chinese librarians will have the oppor¬ 
tunity to acquire the library automation 
and management skills of their counter¬ 
parts at ucla’s East Asian Library. 

Such close , mutual collaboration be¬ 
tween librarians from the United States 
and from China will result in far-reach¬ 
ing benefits for both countries — as well 
as to Chinese studies scholarship. 

The thorough study of these papers 
held at ucla as the most comprehen¬ 
sive collection of its kind outside China 
will shed new light on that country’s 
history, politics, education, and culture 
during a period of more than half a mil¬ 
lennium. Their study will also provide a 
meaningful approach to international 
exchange among university libraries. ■ 
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From the Yu-Shan 
Han Collection: 1894 
Kuangtung Province 
Palace Examination 
of Cheng, Yu-Chi, 
born 1858, Nanhai. 


Acquisition of the Mainichi Shinbun Funded by 
U.S. Department of Education. 


Edna Sc Yu-Shan Han 
Charitable Foundation 
Grant for Graduate Student 
Employment 

The Edna & Yu-Shan Han Charitable 
Foundation has made $60,000 in grants to 
employ student assistants to support the 
library’s effort in cataloging Chinese 
materials. 

This gift from the Edna and Yu- 
Shan Han Charitable Foundation has 
been used to hire students from the 
ucla Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science, the Department 
of East Asian Languages and Cultures, 
and the Department of History as stu¬ 
dent assistants. Qualified students need 
a high level of knowledge of the Chi¬ 
nese language, culture, history, and civi¬ 
lization due to the special nature of the 
library materials. Fortunately, ucla has 
a large and diverse body of Chinese stu¬ 
dents upon which to draw. 

The East Asian Library benefits 
from the contributions of these stu¬ 
dents, who in turn benefit from the op¬ 
portunity of gaining some practical 
training while they continue their pro¬ 
fessional training. They also have the 
opportunity of applying what they have 
learned from class to actual professional 
work. ■ 


As part of a coordinated grant proposal 
submitted by East Asian librarians within 
the UC system , titled Enhancing Univer¬ 
sity of California Consortial Collec¬ 
tions by Acquiring Uncommon East 
Asian Newspapers, the East Asian Li¬ 
brary has been awarded a Department of 
Education Title VI grant under its pro¬ 
gram: Acquisitions of Foreign Periodicals. ” 
The grant in the amount of $52,000 has 
been used to acquire the back runs of the 
Japanese national newspaper: Mainichi 
Shinbun. 

The Mainichi Shinbun is the oldest 
newspaper in Japan and the informa¬ 
tion in it is crucial for an understanding 
of Japanese society, politics, govern¬ 
ment, business, and social conditions. 
Four years ago, when East Asian librari¬ 
ans within the University of California 
began to coordinate their acquisitions 
programs to make sure that there would 
be at least a complete file of national 
Japanese newspapers at the University, 
it was ucla that assumed the responsi¬ 
bility for acquiring the complete back 
files of the Mainichi Shinbun. With its 
own resources plus funding from uc’s 
systemwide Shared Purchase Program, 
ucla has already acquired a total of 967 
reels of microfilm of the Mainichi, cov¬ 
ering the years of 1872-1879,1923-1943, 
i 957 _i 989- Back files of these years were 
acquired first in order to meet the needs 


of the faculty and students at the Uni¬ 
versity of California. 

This current grant enables ucla to 
acquire the rest of the back files of the 
Mainichi on 400 reels of microfilm, cov¬ 
ering the years 1880-1922,1944-1956, 
and 1990-1992, thus completing its full 
run of this important newspaper. Al¬ 
though the Mainichi can be found in 
many libraries, no other single U.S. li¬ 
brary holds a complete back file of this 
important paper. ■ 


The covers from 
brochures for two 
of the proposed 
periodical 
acquisitions: (in 
translation) Women 
1923, at right; 
Family Magazine, 
exact reprint of 
1892-1898, 
above right. 
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California State Library 
Award for Cataloging East 
Asian Backlog Materials 

Under Title III: Networking and 
Resource Sharing, of the Library Services 
and Construction Act, this grant came to 
UCLA as its part of a UCfunding 
consortium. 

East Asian Studies is an area of bur¬ 
geoning teaching and research empha¬ 
sis, as a survey prepared by the State 
Library indicated when it reported that 
Asian language materials represent a 
major interlibrary loan need in the 
State of California. 

Under this grant from the California 
State Library, ucla will catalog a por¬ 
tion of its cataloging backlog of cjk ma¬ 
terials, currently estimated to be 35,000 
volumes. A total of 7,500 titles will be 
cataloged through this project, of which 
2,700 (36%) will represent new addi¬ 
tions to the oclc national database. An¬ 
other 4,800 titles will be cataloged 
through copycataloging. As all 7,500 ti¬ 
tles will be searchable through oclc, 
RLIN, and melvyl, they will be accessi¬ 
ble to the other uc campuses and other 
California libraries, as well as to East 
Asian Studies programs and Asian- 
American communities in California 
and across the United States. ■ 



Acquisition of Japanese Periodicals Concerning Women, 
Family, and Gender Funded by U.S. Department of Education 


The following text is excerpted from the 
letter written by Professor Miriam 
Silverberg of UCLA’s Department of 
History in support of an application to the 
U.S. Department of Education Title VI 
Acquisition of Foreign Periodicals” Pro¬ 
gram. The UCLA Library has been 
awarded a $60,000 grant to acquire over a 


dozen complete runs of periodical titles 
published between i8yy and 1950 that are 
not held elsewhere in North America. 

In the fields of Japanese history and 
culture as they relate to women, the 
family, and gender, the study of peri¬ 
odicals is crucial for several reasons: 

1) Since the turn of the century, be¬ 
cause of the high literacy and organized 
cultural and political structure of Japan, 
there has been a prolific and diversified 
mass periodical press, produced by top 
intellectuals, government officials, and 
other forms of popular opinion-makers. 
Journals aimed at women and the 
family have been central since the Meiji 
period (1868-1912). 


2) Japanese publishers, spurred by 
the recent explosion of scholarship on 
women in Japan, have begun to publish 
multi-volume reprints of the numerous 
significant journals. Scholars and stu¬ 
dents given access to these resources 
will be able to engage in both prelimi¬ 
nary and advanced research without do¬ 
ing such research in Ja¬ 
pan where the costs of 
xeroxing are prohibitive. 

3) Primary resources 
such as newspapers and 
journals are especially 
important for scholars 
working in this undevel¬ 
oped area of research 
where there is little sec¬ 
ondary research in Eng¬ 
lish or even in Japanese. 

The proposed acqui¬ 
sitions span the eras of 
national and nationalist 
transition into the twen¬ 
tieth century, the pre¬ 
war years of social 
change, the war-time 
rationalization and con¬ 
solidation of gender and 
family relationships, 
and the post-war social 
reconsolidation. 

None of the journal 
reprints acquired by 
ucla is held by any of 
the East Asian collections in North 
America. 

It is realistic to say that the Western 
United States is already the center for 
the study of women, gender, and society 
in modern Japanese society and that 
ucla, with the acquisitions made possi¬ 
ble by this grant, has the potential for 
being the place where all in the United 
States conducting research in this area 
will turn. ■ 
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The Letters Flowed Bad 


the serious and knowledgeable collector, a world cl 


by Kathy 
Donahue 



In 1962 Dr. and Mrs. John A. 

Benjamin made an unexpected 
and extremely valuable gift to the 
ucla Biomedical Library of over 
700 rare books and manuscripts, 
including nineteen incunabula and 
over a hundred 16th century 
works. Thus, with dramatic 
suddenness, ucla’s medical 
history holdings became a leading 
resource for scholarly pursuit. 
In 1989, the Benjamins presented 
the Biomedical Library History &c 
Special Collections Division with 
another gift—a collection of 
correspondence documenting the 
building of Dr. Benjamins superb 

collection. 


John A. Benjamin received his B.A. degree 
from ucla in 1930, his M.D. from Johns Hop¬ 
kins in 1934, and went on to specialize in 
genito-urinary surgery. His fascination with 
the history of his specialty, urology, and with 
medicine in general, led him into serious study 
as evidenced by his writings and his member¬ 
ship in various historical societies. It also led to 
the skillful and painstaking building of a 
memorable collection. 

Urology, an ancient part of the practice of 
medicine, forms the core of Benjamin’s collec¬ 
tion. But beyond its core strengths, the collec¬ 
tion also embraces prized first editions of 
epochal works in the history of medicine, physi¬ 
ology, mathematics, and astronomy—great editions of such classic 
works as those of Vesalius, Harvey, Bright, Addison, Euclid, 

Newton, Copernicus, and Kepler. The entire collection 
abounds in illuminated initial letters, plates, and 
figures that are significant for the study of medi¬ 
cal illustration and surgical instruments. 

Moreover, its medical manuscripts include 
examples of Greek, Latin, Italian, Low 
German, Dutch, and Catalonian 
Spanish calligraphy which are of in¬ 
terest to paleographers and lin¬ 


guists, in addition to their primary 
importance for medical historians. 

The Benjamin collection spans 
the centuries from the 14th to the 
20th, enriching the historical col¬ 
lection at ucla with books and 
manuscripts—some of startling 
rarity—which, even had funds 
been available, could not other¬ 
wise have been acquired. 

The more recent gift, the collec¬ 
tion of correspondence, consists al¬ 
most entirely of letters received by 
John Benjamin from the various book 
sellers with whom he dealt while build 
ing his collection. These letters reveal 
world of the serious and knowledgeable 
lector and provide a fascinating insight 
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a finely honed collection is built. They also reveal 
a slice of the world characterized by comity and 
love of books. 

Reading one half of a correspondence is simi¬ 
lar to listening to a person talking on the tele¬ 
phone. It is clear what the tone of the 
conversation is and certainly if the talk goes on 
long enough, it is possible to discern the topic. By reading these re¬ 
ceived letters and Dr. Benjamin’s annotations in the margins, a clear 
picture is formed. The correspondence and the collection building be¬ 
gan in earnest in 1942, the year in which he received a full-time ap¬ 
pointment in Urology at the University of Rochester School of 
Medicine and Dentistry. 

From 1942 to the mid-1950s, Dr. Benjamin corresponded regularly 
with six different antiquarian booksellers and bought books 
from all of them. These booksellers—Henry Schuman, 
'VhjL New York; F. Thomas Heller, New York; E. Weil, 

London; Emil Offenbacher, New York; 
Raphael King, London; and Herbert 
Reichner, New York—provided Dr. 
Benjamin with many of the rarest 
books in the collection. He obvi¬ 
ously sent them wants lists and 
they in turn offered him in¬ 
teresting items as they found 
them. 

The letters flowed back 
and forth, almost always 
about books but tucked into 
them is the evidence of per¬ 
sonal concern. Congratula¬ 
tions are rendered, season’s 
greetings are appreciated, 
salutations on the birth of 
children are extended. And 
A J always books are described, 
offered and bought or re¬ 
jected. At times the condi¬ 
tion of the world of that 
period creeps in and impacts 
the seemingly isolated, even 
rarefied, world of rare books, and 
a context for the collecting is 
provided. 
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CHUMAN’S 

Rare Books • First Editions 
Twenty East Seventieth St. 
NewYork • Regent 7-4844 


CAIILU ADDKBSS: 
SCHUBOOKS, NEW YORK 


trJe 

DBS 

MALADIES DES REINS 

ET 

DES ALTERATIONS DE LA SECRETION URINAIRE, 

ETUDIEES EX ELLES-MtsMES 

ET DANS LEURS RAPPORTS AV EG LE S 

4 

MALADIES DES URETERES ; DE LA VESSIE , DE LA PROSTATE , 
DE L’URETHRE, ETC. 

PAR P. RATER, 

UBDEClN DE LHOPITAL~DiTTa CIIARITA. 

'Uilnciu couiulunl Ou Boi, mcuiLrr dri Acadtmiri roplti do llidrcin* dc P»ri» el do Midiid , 
de U Svcicio midiejde de Londrei, del S>ric|r« do midceine do Stockholm, 
do C»«o, do Ljon, 


TOME PREMIER. 

uvcc six planches gravies. 


A PARIS, 

CHEZ J.-l). DATLLIERE, 

L IBRAIRE BE L'ACADAMIE ROYALE DE MEDKCINE, 

RUE DK l.'licOLE DE SIKIIKCINE , I». l3. 

A LONUREO, M&ME WAIflOW, 210, HEOENT'STAEET. 

1830. 


Above: Rayer, Pierre Francois Olive. Traite des 
maladies des reins. Paris, 1839-41. This frontispiece 
illustrates John Benjamin’s consistent practice of 
signing and dating each book he collected upon its 
acquisition. 

At left: Pinder, Ulrich. Epiphanie medicorum. 
Nuremberg, 1506. A typical 16th century urine chart or 
wheel assisted the physician in making a diagnosis 
based on the color of the urine in the flask. The figure 
in the center is engaged in such examination. The 
color, odor, taste, consistency, but particularly the 
color, indicated the state of digestion and health of the 
patient. The darker colors were said to indicate death. 
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From Henry Schuman in a letter dated September 18,1942: “I am 
pleased that you found the Simon book satisfactory. I shall do my 
best to trace a copy of Rayer’s Traite Des Maladies Des Reins for you, 
but with the Continent out of the picture as the most likely source of 
supply, it is quite uncertain as to when a copy may turn up. I shall cer¬ 
tainly let you know promptly when one does.” Three years later and 
with the war over, as indicated by Benjamins dated signature, the ac¬ 
quisition was made. Over the years, Schuman found and sold many 
works to Benjamin, mostly on subjects related to urology: stones and 
how to operate on them, uroscopy, kidney functions and diseases, 
and anatomical works. Schuman and Benjamins fruitful correspon¬ 
dence continued for over 25 years. 

Often the greatest books require the least discussion among the 
knowledgeable. With a satisfied succinctness, F. Thomas Heller 
wrote in a letter of October 29,1949: “I have great pleasure in quot¬ 
ing the following: Vesalius (Andreas) De humani, corporisfabrica. 

Basel, Oporinus, 1543. Folio. Substantially bound in half pigskin (pig¬ 
skin back with five raised bands, pigskin corners). 6 11., 663 pp., 18 11. 
With woodcut title-page (dissection scene). Full-page woodcut por¬ 
trait. 23 full-page woodcuts, 200 smaller woodcuts, representing 
skeletons, anatomical representations, instruments, all by Stephan 
van Calcar. Seven large and numerous smaller woodcut 
initials, pp. 313-14 and 535-54 each on a folded sheet.... 

A fine and large copy. Some insignificant wormholes and 
very slight dampstains .... This copy is priced at $1,645 
which compares favorably with other quotations, e.g. Ro¬ 
binson Catalogue No. 77 where a copy is offered at 
$2,600.00. As I told you on the phone I should be happy 
to send the book along to you for closer inspection.” 

An epilogue to the eventual sale is in the letter dated 
November 16,1949 (at left). Benjamin also bought many 
other important works from Heller that grace the collec¬ 
tion, such as William Harvey’s De Motu Cordis , 1628, and 
Nicolaus Copernicus’s De Revolutionibus orbium coeles- 
tium , 1543. 


83 Jane Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE 

CHelsea 3-0055 


F. THOMAS HELLER 

Old and Rare Books • Science and Medicine 


November 16, 


Dr. John Benjamin 
Strong Memorial Hospital 
Rochester 7, N.Y. 


Dear Dr. Benjamin: 






Thank you very much for both your lette#6. It was 
exceedingly kind of you to let me have payments well In 
advance of the terms stipulated, and I thank you very much 
Indeed for your thoughtfulness. 


Needless to say that I waB delighted to learn that 
you were so well pleased with your flrBt Vesalius. If I 
may add personal remark: strange as it may seem one feels 
sometimes sorry for having to part with such a fine book, 
but this Is amply compensated by the satisfaction of having 
given to a discerning collector the pleasure of having the 
books on his shelves. 


tvVery slna ibrely yorfre, 
P. Thomas Heller 




Above left: Full page woodcut portrait of Andreas Vesalius from his 
De humani corporisfabrica.. .Basel, 1543. 

At left: In this letter written subsequent to the acquisition of the 
Vesalius, Benjamins annotations seem to be notes to himself as a 
reminder of other Vesalius works already held in his collection. 

Above right: La cure medicine contre lapierre et la gravelle. Paris, 1538. 
Frontispiece from the elusive, “charming [small] early French urine 
book.” This illustration is actual size. 

At right: Newton, Sir Isaac. Philosophiae naturalisprincipia 
mathematica. London, 1687. According to the Zeidin description sent 
to Benjamin encouraging the latter’s acquisition, the Principia is 
commonly described as “the greatest work in the history of science as 
well as the most powerful influence upon the scientific and 
philosophical thought of both its own time and subsequent times.” 





















Old and Rare Books — Old Science and Medicine 
28, LITCHFIELD WAY, LONDON, N.W.ll 

Telephone : Speedwell 6352 


E. WEIL 

The E. Weil (London) 
correspondence file began in 
late 1943. From E. Weil in a 
letter of November 15,1945: 

“I have just now returned from my first trip to the Continent: France 
and Switzerland. It was an interesting journey which I made to find 
out about books left in these countries. The French have not sold 
much during the war and I saw some interesting things .... I saw 
one early and desirable English book on urine, but I found it much 
too dear; prices in France are simply fantastic in many cases.” On 
subsequent trips Weil was more successful. He reported in a letter of 
April 5,1946: “The other day I saw a most charming early French 
urine book, certainly extremely rare, in Gothic type, but so far the 
owner was not willing to part with it. . . On May 17,1946 he 
wrote: “I enclose also the full title [La cure medicine contre la pierre et 
lagravelle . . . Paris, 1538] of the early French urine book; unfortu¬ 
nately the owner of it has not yet made a price for it and I am afraid 
it will be a rather expensive book. It is very well preserved in a mod¬ 
ern French morocco binding.” Then on June 28,1946: “. . . I have just 
despatched to you the small French urine book of 1538 .... It is cer¬ 
tainly a precious little vol. and of considerable rarity.” 

Although much of Dr. Benjamin’s correspondence seemed to have 
been with New York and London booksellers, he also bought from 
Zeitlin and VerBrugge in Los Angeles. This relationship 
started later in Benjamins collecting career and the earli¬ 
est evidence of buying dates from 1963. 

From Jake Zeitlin came one of the most famous books 
in science: Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia , London, 1686. Ac¬ 
cording to the Zeitlin description this particular copy, first 
issue, first edition “. . . is probably the finest copy of New¬ 
ton’s Principia likely to appear on the market. The only other copy in 
boards, uncut, of which we have any knowledge, is that in the library 
of Newton’s College at Cambridge, Trinity College.” And in a letter 
to Benjamin dated November 22,1965, Zeitlin reiterates: “There is 
not another copy in the world like this 

Although Benjamin bought a significant number of books from 
five or six prominent dealers, he wasn’t, however, limited just to 
these. He perused other antiquarian dealers’ catalogs and bought 
from them as well. The letters reveal that as an expert in his field, he 
knew what he wanted. Yet as a scholar, he was always open to new 
ideas and suggestions. The booksellers recognized and appreciated 
his knowledge and acumen and he in turn recognized and relied on 
their expertise. 

For well over a quarter of a century, John Benjamin in collabora¬ 
tion with his booksellers built his superb library which became The 
John A. Benjamin Collection of Medical History at ucla. 

In 1992 in Glendale on 25 December, John Benjamin died. He is 
survived by his wife, Mae Benjamin, and their four children: 

Suzanne King, Linda Benjamin, John Benjamin III, Sallie Arndt, 
and six grandchildren. ■ 


--- l 
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ZEITLIN & VER BRUGGE 

JACOB ZEITLIN 
JOSEPHINE VER BRUGGE ZEITLIN 

Cable Address: Jabberwock 


OLeander 5-7581 

815 No. LA CIENEGA BLVD. • OLympia 2-0784 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 


BOOKSELLERS 

Importers and Dealers in 
Rare Books and Manuscripts, 

Old Master Drawings and Prints. 

Wants searched Jot and reported. Books and 
Libraries bought. Catalogues issued. 
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Events & 
Exhibits 
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Au-Dela De La France 
Au-Dela Du Cinema 
Centenaire de Jean Renoir, 1894-1994 
URL Lobby 
July - September 

Celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
filmmaker’s birth, this exhibit presents mate¬ 
rials selected from the Jean Renoir papers 
held by the Arts Library Special Collec¬ 
tions. On display will be unique original 
documents pertaining to the world re¬ 
nowned directors private and professional 
life, including correspondence, shooting 
scripts, behind the scenes photographs, and 
personal snapshots. 


In Memoriam: 

Henry Mancini 1924-1994 
Schoenberg Hall Foyer 
June 15 - September 

An exhibit commemorating the music and 
career of the beloved film composer. 

Swinging on a Star 

Music Library Special Collections 

July - December 

The Music of Jimmy Van Heusen, 1913-1990. 

Oral History Program 
35th Anniversary 
URL Lobby 
October - December 

The exhibit will reveal the origins and re¬ 
finement of the ucla Oral History Program 
in documenting ucla and Los Angeles com¬ 
munities, and will feature examples of its 
work in such areas as: ucla History; Pew 
Scholars in the Biomedical Sciences; Cali¬ 
fornia Politics and Government: Reappor¬ 
tionment of 1990; Art; and Civil Liberties. 
Exhibit viewers will also see the ways in 
which researchers have drawn upon the 
Oral History Programs interviews. 

Disappearing Pheasant II: 
Contemporary Poets 
from America and Italy 

URL Stairwell 
October - November 

This exhibit will focus on contemporary 
American and Italian poets, fifteen of whom 
will be on campus to read and discuss their 
works from November 2 to November 5. 


UCLA Jibmrian 

11334 University Research Library 
University of California, Los Angeles 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024-1575 


Ziggurat 
Arts Library 

October - November 14 

Accordion fold books by New York artist 
Norman B. Colp. 

For the Holiday Season 

Arts Library 

November 21 - January 9 

On display will be gifts to the Arts Library 
in assorted subjects such as art, sculpture, 
film, theater, etc. 

A Day Without Art 

Arts Library 

December 1 

On this day, the exhibition cases and all 
works of art hanging in the Arts Library 
will be draped in black in observance of 
World aids Day. 

Murder in the Stacks: 

Enemies of Books 

Arts Library 

January 16 - February 24 

An exhibition illustrating the various haz¬ 
ards that face books in libraries. 
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Volume 47, 


mg 1995 


Research with rare materials 
held at URL's Department 
of Special Collections is 
enabling primary school 
teachers to create curricula 
that employ diaries, maps, 
photographs, artifacts, and 
other original sources to 
bring the voices and lives 
of other eras directly into 
today's classrooms. 
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6 Friends of the ucla Library 

Friends’ support makes the purchase of vital and costly library materials 
possible. One such purchase, a unique turn-of-the-century photograph of 
Pershing Square inspired a Friends’ program that offered a multimedia history 
of the changing character of Los Angeles as manifested in the saga of the 
square. 

8 The Library, Their Legacy 

In a tribute to former Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy and University 
Librarian Emeritus Robert Vosper, we fondly remember their time at ucla, 
how their lives connected then intertwined around their vision of a library in 
society, and their enormous impact on the evolution of the ucla Library a 
legacy which continues to live on. 

18 The Joys of Discovery 

The excitement that comes when teachers conduct original research can be 
contagious. The Children’s Book Collection and other rare holdings in the 
Department of Special Collections provide a wealth of material for the 
development of innovative elementary school lessons in history, literature, the 
arts, and science. Through a special grant, primary school teachers across 
California have been developing their own original curricula, based on ucla’s 
special collections. 

29 Donor Honor Roll 

These gifts and grants represent the vital commitment of individuals, founda¬ 
tions, and corporations to the ucla Library. 



Franklin D. Murphy and Robert Vosper at 
ucla in the early sixties. 



The westward movement is taught through 
games children played, chores women did, 
and journals relating the emotional and 
natural hazards encountered. 
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35 Developments 

Recent Additions to Arts Special Collections • Larry Gelbart: 
Funny Things Happened on the Way to the Library • 
Archiving the Walter Lantz Collection • Emmet Lavery: 
Making Drama Out of Facts • Twenty-Seven Years of Asian 
American Theater “Jean Renoir’s Letters Become a Book 



The still-growing Walter Lantz Collection 
is being preserved for animation research. 


Editor, Arthur Ginsberg; University Librarian, Gloria Werner; Director of Development, Cynthia McBurney; Assistant Editor, 
Jennifer Schaaf; Photography, Maryann Steuhrmann; Design consultation by ucla Office of Instructional Development, 
Instructional Media, Bill Wolfe. 

The ucla Librarian circulates to the Friends of the ucla Library, ucla faculty, and other libraries. Please direct all comments and 
inquiries to the ucla Librarian, Library Administrative Office, 11334 Universtiy Research Library, University of California, 

405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California, 90095-1575. 



































Two Agreements Accelerate Access 
to Library’s Collections 


To make the Library’s collections more accessible to 
remote users, UCLA is providing cost recovery, expedited 
interlibrary loan service to the libraries of the California 
Institute ofTechnology; California Polytechnic University, 
Pomona; the Claremont Colleges; Occidental College; 

Loyola Marymount University; and the University of South¬ 
ern California. Book loans are sent via UPS; articles are 
faxed or sent via the Internet. 

The UCLA Library has also contracted with the UnCover 
Company, a commercial document supplier, to provide table 
of contents information for the UnCover database from 
selected journals in the Science & Engineering and 
Biomedical library collections, and to supply copies of 
articles from these journals for the UnCover Company. ■ 


Louise Darling Biomedical Library Recognized for 
Support of Outstanding Research 

The following is an excerpt from a letter by Purnell W. Choppin, President of 
the Howard Hughes Medical Institute. 

I and my colleagues at the Howard Hughes Medical Institute (hhmi) 
recognize the great contributions to the conduct of biomedical research that 
are made by the libraries of the medical schools, research universities, 

research institutes, and hospitals of the nation. 

I am pleased to inform you that in 
recognition of the services provided by 
the library in furtherance of the 
research carried out by hhmi 
investigators, the Institute will make 
a payment for library support to 
each of the host institutions where 
hhmi investigators are based. The 
payment will amount to $7,000 for 
each hhmi investigator who was 
conducting research on or before June 16, 
1994. Accordingly, I enclose a check for $42,000 in 
recognition of the hhmi investigators at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, School of Medicine. 

We look forward to a continuing productive relation¬ 
ship between our two institutions and are pleased to 
make this payment to advance the outstanding research 
in which our scientists are engaged. ■ 




Vita Per ^ 

HHMI 

Scientiam I 




Moon Over Asia: The Library’s Celebration of the Lunar New Year 



Many Asian countries celebrate the New Year according to the lunar calendar. 
The lunar year begins sometime between January and February on the solar calen¬ 
dar. The first day in 1995 was January 31st and heralded the Year of the Pig, accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese horoscope. Traditionally, the festivities span the entire spring 
season, from January through March. 

The Library celebrated the Lunar New Year with a series 
of festive events and an exhibit in the lobby of url. The 
exhibit included items from China, Japan, Korea, and 
Vietnam, countries with the same agricultural background, 
that occupy a major landmass of Asia, share similar cultural 
history, and have had significant influences on one another. 

The New Year’s exhibit displayed costumes, religious 
objects, dolls, kites, games, prints, artifacts, and culinary and 
festive items from the four countries. The events presented 
included a lion dance with the traditional distribution of red 
good luck money envelopes plus brush painting, origami, and 
caligraphy demonstrations. 

The entire celebration was proudly presented by the 
Library Committee on Diversity at ucla. ■ 


One of the most beloved Chinese folk 
prints: “Surplus for many years to come.” In 
Chinese, the lotus represents successive 
descendants and fish represent surplus. 






























The Wandering Celsus or How a Book is Taken Apart, and Put Back Together 


Books are printed and then sent out into the world. As 
books are acquired by people, they are marked or personalized 
by the owner. Not only do people add to books but they 
substract parts from them as well. This is the on-going story 
of such a book. 

In 1478 the first medical encyclope¬ 
dia of antiquity was printed. Titled De 
Medicina, it was written by the Roman, 

Celsus, who lived and worked from 14- 
37 ad. Little is known of Celsus and it 
is not even known if he was a physician. 

His work however survived and was 
known through manuscripts in the 
Middle Ages. Renaissance scholars 
discovered him and found his style pure 
and elegant, which appealed to them. 

Thus it was that De Medicina was 
printed by Nicolaus Laurentii in 
Florence in 1478. 

Hartmann Schedel (1440-1514) was a Nuremberg physician 
and bibliophile. He is remembered for his great history of the 
world, Liber Cronicarum (Nuremberg Chronicle) printed in 
1493. As a bibliophile and a physician, Schedel probably 
considered Celsus’s De Medicina an essential addition to his 
library and so he acquired it. As with many books in his 
collection, he had De Medicina rubricated throughout with 
red initial letters. The incipit leaf and colophon leaf received 
more attention from the rubricator and were personalized 
with Schedel’s diagram and his initials. After Schedel’s death, 
his library including the Celsus went to his nephew who in 
turn sold it to Duke Albrecht V (1550-1579) of Bulgaria. The 
Duke’s library became the core of the Bayerische 
Staatbibliothek. It is not known when Schedel’s copy of 


Celsus was deaccessioned as a duplicate from the library, but 
it is thought to have happened sometime in the 19th century. 

The book and the library parted company and the book 
went back into the world. It may be in this time that 

Schedel’s ownership of the Celsus 
proved more interesting to someone 
than the book as a whole. Perhaps with 
an eye to autograph collectors or 
collectors of important incunable leafs, 
someone removed the incipit, colo¬ 
phon, and two exemplar text leaves. 

The book and the leaves went their 
separate and often obscure ways. 
Eventually the four leaves from the 
Schedel Celsus came to ucla with the 
John A. Benjamin Collection of 
Medical History. Benjamin, a great and 
discerning collector, bought a complete 
1478 De Medicina in 1949 from Ernst 
Weil, a London bookseller. In 1953, Weil sold the four 
Schedel leaves to Benjamin, probably as a complement to his 
not so richly rubricated copy. In i960, the Benjamin collec¬ 
tion came to the Biomedical Library where it resides today. 
The incomplete Schedel copy of the Celsus went to the New 
York Academy of Medicine in 1928. 

In 1992, while doing research around the country for an 
exhibit titled 100 Books Famous in Medicine , Dr. Haskell 
Norman discovered that both ucla and the New York 
Academy owned parts of the same book. Once the connection 
was made and verified, it became clear that the leaves owned 
by ucla should be joined with the rest of the book at the 
Academy. And it was done, ucla presented its leaves to the 
New York Academy of Medicine as a gift. ■ 
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The colophon from Cesus’s De Medicina, 1478. 



Merger Creates a Centralized 
Electronic Reference Center 


The Henry J. Bruman Library, Maps and Government 
Information (MGI) officially opened in September 1994. 
Formed by the merger of the Henry J. Bruman Map Library 
and the Public Affairs Service, this new library unit joins 
together related resources and provides a single service 
point for map and government information reference 
assistance.This consolidation expands access to map and 
government information resources in a variety of formats. 

In addition to the merger, a new electronic information 
center is being developed to facilitate access to the prolifera¬ 
tion of government and cartographic information available in 
electronic formats. 

Newly appointed Cartographic Information Librarian 
David Deckelbaum is responsible for cartographic resources 
in all formats—from traditional maps and atlases to remote 
sensing imaging and electronic cartographic resources. ■ 


David Deckelbaum views a reproduction of the Hereford Mappa 
Mundi atrributed to Richard of Haldingham, c. 1300, part of the 
historical cartography project available on the University of 
Minnesota John R. Bochert Map Library Web site. 
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The Library Plans for the Future 

Restructuring, Consolidating, and Providing More with Less in the 21st Century 


In October 1993, culminating two 
years of data gathering, analysis, and 
interviews with deans, faculty, and 
students, the Library Physical Master 
Planning Committee* submitted a 
report to Executive Vice Chancellor 
Andrea Rich recommending how the 
physical environment of the ucla 
Library should be restructured to meet 
the needs of its many campus and 
community users in the future. 

Warmly endorsed by Chancellor 
Charles E. Young and his Executive 
Committee, what has come to be called 
the Entrikin report (after committee 
chair Nicholas Entrikin) recommended 
a creative consolidation of campus 
libraries from the current fourteen to 
seven. This, it determined, was the best 
means to accommodate the radically 
changing technological environment of 
a modern research library, while also 
confronting reduced state funding and 
the spiraling costs of operations. 

As envisioned, the seven libraries 
will share many qualities: flexible 
designs that will adapt to the demands 
of evolving information technology; 
interactive electronic classrooms in 
which librarians can teach students how 
to search, retrieve, and organize online 
information; secure areas for special 
collections with ample facilities for 
scholars; collaborative group study 
spaces; computer commons; and an 
aesthetically pleasing comfortable 
working environment throughout. 

Three of Seven Currently Under 
Construction 

The historic Powell Library Build¬ 
ing is undergoing seismic remodeling 
and functional improvements. When 
Powell reopens in 1996, it will be 
rededicated as an intellectual center for 
ucla’s undergraduate students. Among 
its new features are a 24-hour reading 
room, computing commons, and 
interactive classrooms. 


The Hugh and Hazel Darling Law 
Library, when completed in 1997/98, 
will almost double the size of ucla’s 
overcrowded law library and will 
integrate library and computer services 
throughout the facility. 

The Eugene and Maxine Rosenfeld 
Management Library will open this 
summer in the new Anderson Graduate 
School of Management, sharing space 
and collaborating with the school’s 
computing services. 

Two Renovations and Two New 
Structures 

In consultation with Shepley 
Bulfinch Richardson and Abbott, 
Boston architects 
and designers of 
university libraries 
throughout the 
United States, an 
intensive and 
energizing period of 
planning with key 
faculty, deans, the 
ucla Library, and 
Capital Programs 
staff was recently 
completed. The 
resulting studies 
conceptualized the 
expansion and 
renovation of the 
University Research 
Library, and the construction of two 
completely new multidisciplinary 
libraries. These efforts, together with 
plans for expansion of the Louise 
Darling Biomedical Library, complete 
the vision for the campus. 

One of the new libraries will be a 
complete Arts Library that will 
consolidate the current Arts and Music 
libraries and their dispersed special 
collections; the other, a Science 8c 
Engineering Library, will consolidate 
the current Chemistry, Engineering 8c 
Mathematical Sciences, Geology- 


Geophysics, and Physics collections. 
Approximately one-fourth of the space 
in both these new libraries will be 
allocated to high priority academic 
program needs identified by the faculty. 
Thus the new Arts Library will provide 
space for ucla’s preeminent Film and 
Television Archive, a visualization 
center for all arts-related programs, a 
spacious multimedia student laboratory, 
and a 400-seat auditorium. The new 
Science 8c Engineering Library will 
offer a 100 workstation computer 
laboratory and a 500-seat multimedia- 
equipped lecture hall with adjacent 
instructional and seminar rooms. 

The expanded and renewed Univer¬ 
sity Research 
Library is conceived 
as a modern 
information center 
for humanities, 
social sciences, and 
related professional 
schools as well as an 
active teaching/ 
learning center with 
a multimedia- 
equipped audito¬ 
rium, smart class¬ 
rooms, and group 
study/seminar 
rooms. Also, public 
service departments 
will expand. 

Similar improvements in the Louise 
Darling Biomedical Library are 
planned. Chief among them is a major 
expansion of its interactive computing 
facilities for problem-based learning 
that will meet the growing demand for 
a centralized facility in the Center for 
Health Sciences. 

With this plan fully realized, the 
ucla Library system will have a unique 
opportunity to serve as a national 
model and major contributor to the 
transformation that the information age 
holds in store. ■ 



* Committee members included professors J. Nicholas Entrikin (Geography), chair; Robert Blocker (Dean, School of the Arts and Architecture), William M. 
Kaula (Earth & Space Sciences); Charles F. Kennel (Physics); David S. Rodes (English); Michael K. Stenstrom (Civil and Environmental Engineering); Graduate 
Student Association Representative Sandra Goldstein; Cynthia Ingham (Capital Programs), Associate University Librarian for Sciences Alison Bunting, and 
University Librarian Gloria Werner. 











































































Friends’ Support Makes Important Acquisitions Possible 


The distinguished status of UCLA's research collections is 
enhanced by the continued support of the Friends of the 
UCLA Library. Membership dues enable the purchase of 
books, reference works, manuscripts, archives, special equip¬ 
ment, and other materials including those in electronic formats 
that are beyond the means of the Library’s state-funded 
budget. In the past two years, funds contributed by the Friends 
have exceeded $ 128,000 and supported acquisitions such as: 

Congressional Masterfile 2. This CD-ROM from the 
Congressional Information Service will allow users to locate 
Congressional record information from 1970 to the present. 

The Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci and his Circle in 
America. Florence, Italy: Giunti Publishing, 1993. Facsimile 
edition edited by Carlo Pedretti and PatriciaTrulty-Coohill of 
drawings held in a number of American institutions. 


Meng-Ku Ch’e Wang Fu Ch’iu Pen (Manuscripts of Rare 
Chinese Drama and Folk Literature in the Private 
Collection of a Mongolian Prince of Peking). Only one 
copy of the original manuscript edition is known to be extant 
in China. Of ten known reprints, UCLA's is the only copy 
known to have been brought to the United States. 

America: History and Life on Disc. This disc contains 
citations, with abstracts, to books, dissertations, and articles 
from social sciences and humanities journals published world¬ 
wide. 

Histoire naturelle, generate et particulere. Georges 
Bufifon. Paris: F. Dufart, 1799-1808. Among the first to create 
an autonomous science, free of any theological influence, 
Buffon established the intellectual framework within which 
most naturalists up to Darwin worked. 


Photographic Find Provides Premise for Illustrated Lecture 


Shortly after his arrival during the 
summer of 1993, rare books Librarian 
Jim Davis and Humanities Bibliogra¬ 
pher Ray Soto decided to take the then 
newly arrived Head of the Arts Library 
Alfred Willis on a librarians’ road trip 
to see the sights of downtown Los 
Angeles and the central public library 
in particular. While en route, the 
decision was made to pull off for a side 
trip to Dawson’s Bookstore in Holly¬ 
wood where they spotted an unusual 
turn of the century photograph of 
Pershing Square. After a hurried phone 
consultation with the Department of 
Special Collections, the decision was 
made to immediately purchase the 
piece for the quoted price of $1500—a 
cost shortly thereafter to be contributed 
by the Friends of the ucla Library 
Following some conservation 
work—a new backing, a refurbished 
frame, and an ultraviolet protecting 
plexiglass done by Lynne Blaikie, 
preparator for the Grunwald Center for 


the Graphic Arts—the unusual five- 
foot long panorama of Pershing Square 
is on permanent display in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections. 

At a December Friends program, 
Robert Pugsley, a Southwestern 
University Law professor, introduced 
the author and Southern California 
Institute of Architecture professor 
Mike Davis as a native born in Fontana 
who “expresses his love and dedication 
to the city of L.A. not through mind¬ 
less civic boosterism, but rather 
through well-informed empirically 
documented, trenchant, sociopolitical 
economic critiques of some of the 
mistakes this city, its leadership, both 
private and public have made in terms 
of the growth pattern that we are 
experiencing, and the socioeconomic 
relations that flow from and interrelate 
to those urban design decisions. He is 
not an easy lover of the city, but he is a 
lover of it nonetheless.” 

With material drawn from his book 


City of Quartz: Excavating the Future of 
Los Angeles —a resource used by ucla 
classes in: English, economics, political 
science, history, geography, anthropol¬ 
ogy, comparative literature, social 
sciences, urban planning, and dance— 
Davis focused his illustrated lecture on 
Pershing Square and the surrounding 
area depicted in the recently acquired 
photograph. 

Mike Davis joked that his primary 
qualification was “simply the fact that 
I’m one of those ranting raving old- 
fashioned radicals who used to be such 
a fixture in the Pershing square of years 
ago.” At last year’s dedication of the 
new Pershing square, Mayor Riordan 
observed that Pershing Square is “a 
bold statement of everything that Los 
Angeles is.” Certainly the life cycle of 
the square has reflected the changing 
and sometimes tempestuous city 
around it, as well as the attitude of the 
city towards its public spaces. L.A. has 
less recreational space than any other 

















American Indian: A Multimedia Encyclopedia. This Facts 
on File CD-ROM covers the period from pre-European 
contact into the twentieth century. It provides access to 
reference works, rare documents, stories, folktales, graphic 
images, and samples of Native American songs. 

Biographical Archive of the Benelux Countries. Munich: 
K.G. Saur 1991-1993. Ca. 800 fiche. Biographical reference 
texts and materials on individuals from The Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg published from the end of the I 6th 
century to the early 20th century. 

Catalogues du Departement de la Musique. Bibliotheque 
Nationale {Paris}. Chadwyck-F-lealey, 1990/92.This microfiche 
reference source contains bibliographic records for the music 
holdings of the Bibliotheque Nationale. It also includes records 
for the fine collections of the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique. 



Bibliography of American Imprints to 1901. Bethesda, MD: 
University Publications of America, 1993.This work presents a 
“complete and detailed record of American publishing" from 
the beginning of printing in America through the nineteenth 
century. 

Records of the Department of State Relating to Political 
Relations of Eastern Europe. National Archives and Records 
Administration covering 1930-1939 and 1940-1944. Scholarly 
Resources.This microfilm primary source material contains 
information upon which United States foreign policy was based 
and implemented immediately preceding World War II and 
during most of the war years. 
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Department of Special Collections Discretionary Funds. ^ 

Discretionary funds provided by the Friends of the UCLA 
Library provide the opportunity and flexibility to make special 
acquisitions in a timely fashion. ■ 


metropolis in the country. 

Davis’s lecture followed the history 
of the square from its 1866 dedication 
to the present in sections titled: The 
Second Plaza (1866-1890), L.A.’s Hyde 
Park Corner (1890-1922), The Battle for 
Free Speech (1922-1938), The Decline 
of Downtown (1925-1970), Hustler’s 
Nocturnal Garden (1950-1970), Urban 
Renewal (1961-1984), and The Recon¬ 
quest (1984-1994). In the first decades 
of the square’s existence, it served as an 
arena of free speech. It offered shade 
and benches to those who pondered the 
mysteries of life: “what would Jesus do 
if he were a great movie director like 
Cecil B. DeMille?” and “who killed the 
Dead Sea?” 

In the 1930s it served as a battle¬ 
ground for free speech. Police and labor 
protesters clashed several times in riots 
at the square. 

As the population of L.A. grew, the 
preeminence of downtown began to 
fade, and with it Pershing Square’s 


honor as the center of downtown. 
When almost all of the businesses in 
the city were downtown, all public and 
private transportation had to converge 
there. Traffic jams were nightmarish 
even by today’s standards, and fatal 
accidents were common. Businesses 
gradually responded by moving out to 
middle class neighborhoods. 

Downtown investors fought against 
this trend, but were unable to halt the 
decline. The square was inhabited by 
hustlers and the homeless. Plans to 
revitalize the square were ended by the 
Watts Riots of 1965 as fear took over 
and surrounding downtown buildings 
turned into fortresses. Subsequently, 
Pershing square experienced a brief, 
temporary revitalization during the 
Olympics of 1984. 

Last year the redesigned square was 
rededicated. The driving force behind 
the design of the current square was to 
make it attractive to look at, but 
uncomfortable to linger in. ■ 
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The Friends of the UCLA 
Library is a nonprofit educational 
organization devoted to enriching 
the UCLA Library’s collections, 
supporting minority opportunity 
internships, and extending the 
Library’s cultural and intellectual 
resources to the greater Los 
Angeles community. Joining the 
Friends is an opportunity to join 
others who are committed to the 
enthusiastic development of a great 
university research library. 

For further information regarding 
membership in the Friends and 
what, beyond pure satisfaction, can 
come with it, please contact Linda 
Ninomiya in the Library Administra¬ 
tive Office, (310) 825-1201. 
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For me a book is a rmany- 


splendored thing, having as 
many facets as the most 
beautifully cut diamond. 

A book can be 
appreciated for its beauty 
the information contained 
therein, as an historical 
artifact, and as the way 
to become acquainted 
with the greatest and 
most fertile minds in 
recorded history I believe 
the indispensable quality 
which any great 
university librarian must 
possess in the first 
instance is a love for the 
book per se.” 

Franklin D. Murphy 

Spoken on the occasion of his delivering 
the first Robert Nikirk Annual Lecture 
of the Grolier Club in 1991 
in New York 
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The Library 
Their Legacy 













“The Library is an open 
sanctuary It is devoted 
to individual intellectual 
inquiry and 
contemplation. Its 
function is to provide 
free access to ideas and 
information. It is a haven 
of privacy a source of 
both cultural and 
intellectual sustenance 
for the individual reader 
Since it is thus 
committed to free and 
open inquiry on a 
personal basis, the 
Library must remain 
open, with access to it 


Franklin Murphy and Robert Vosper will always be associated 
with the building of great libraries. Murphy loved them and 
Vosper lived them. But far more important is how they be¬ 
lieved in them, and how generations of scholars and students 
at ucla will be the beneficiaries of what they achieved believ¬ 
ing in them together. 

Upon assuming the chancellorship of the University of Kansas at age 35, 
in 1951, following his tenure as Dean of its medical school, Franklin Murphy 


always guaranteed.” 

Robert G.Vosper 

A notice posted in the face of intense 
pressure to close the library during the 
1970 anti-war rioting and police 
action on campus 
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searched for a librarian who could assemble a major research collection and a 
library staff. The librarian he found was Robert Vosper. To Vosper’s surprise, 
Murphy sold him on the idea of leaving a satisfying situation in southern 
California where in five years he had advanced from Head of Acquisitions to 
become ucla’s first Associate University Librarian. So Vosper joined 
Murphy at Kansas as his Director of Libraries. But our story of Franklin 
Murphy and Robert Vosper begins when they weren’t in Kansas any more. 

Franklin Murphy arrived in Southern California in 1961 to assume the 
chancellorship at ucla with a vision of what was required for the southern 
campus of the University of California to become a truly great university in 
its own right. Once again Murphy needed a librarian to share his vision and 
to succeed Lawrence Powell, who Murphy considered one of the really gifted 
men in the history of library science. 

Recognizing Los Angeles was destined to become a great city, Murphy 
looked well beyond the confines of the campus. By greatly enhancing the 

support for scholarship at ucla, and linking it with the 
incomparable resources at the Huntington and Clark 
Libraries (and later with the library of the Getty Cen¬ 
ter), he envisioned a major center for study and research 
in the humanities. 

This time no search would be necessary. Murphy 
wrote to Vosper in Italy, where as a Fulbright lecturer 
Vosper was organizing seminars for university librar¬ 
ies, and invited his once and future librarian to return 
to UCLA. 

Because he regarded the library as the essential 
laboratory for humanistic studies, for Franklin Murphy 
a world-class research collection wasn’t so much a dream 
as a necessity. As he stated when announcing the Vosper 
appointment at ucla, “the quality and the character of 
the library is probably the single most significant factor 
in the life of any university which aspires to distinction.” 

Murphy had a unique ability to find people with 
whom he could accomplish what he set out to do, then 
to inspire them to make his vision theirs. His reunion 
with Vosper, combined with the appointment of his new 
assistant, Charles E. Young, marked the launching of a decade during which 
ucla campus and library development rivaled the previous forty years. At 
the library, what Franklin Murphy would make possible Robert Vosper 
would make happen. 

In carrying out the library’s role in their vision, Vosper would eventually 
oversee— bibliographically, conceptually, and concretely—the building of 
the University Research Library and the doubling of the collections, which 
meant increasing holdings by two million volumes (having since grown to 
6.4 million). To expand the ucla library so dramatically in the short period 
projected in the University of California Regents’ Master Plan for Higher 
Education [in the State of California , 1960 - 1975 ], Murphy requested funding 
for acquisitions from the Regents equal to that of the Berkeley library. He 
made the strategic decision to use the library’s development as his initial 
thrust for equal support for the two campuses because he understood how, 
both in symbolic terms and as tools, library collections were of passionate 
and unifying importance to the entire faculty and to prospective scholars as 


Above left: Franklin Murphy at Special 
Collections. 

Above right: Left to right, Andrew Horn, 
Lawrence Powell and Robert Vosper 


On the previous pages: At commence¬ 
ment in June 1988, Robert Vosper, seen 
with Franklin Murphy, received the 
UCLA Medal, the highest honor that 
may be bestowed upon an individual by 
.the University. 
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well. Vosper would build on Murphy’s strategy by putting into practice his 
own philosophy that “the entire faculty shares with the librarian a responsi¬ 
bility for a considered view of the growth of library collections.” 


W hat can be called “the Vosper years” at the library, from 1962 to 

1973, have become known for building collections, particularly in 
international areas. This direction was due in part to the success¬ 
ful launching of Sputnik in 1959 by the Soviet Union which had awakened 
American scholars to the importance of many areas of the world previ¬ 
ously neglected. At least as important as the increase in the number of 
volumes was the scope and quality of the materials the library acquired 
throughout its collection. While Vosper’s own abilities as a bookman 
certainly must be credited, even more critical was his inauguration of a 
collection development system that drew on the expertise of specially 
trained bibliographers. He was one of the first academic library directors 
to establish a corps of specialized selectors. 

With the additional book funds won by Murphy came a flood of new 
acquisitions at a rate (as Vosper recalled) of up to 400-500 per day. This 
welcome escalation, far exceeding the library’s capacity to catalog books, 
required Vosper to put into practice what he called “brief listing” — an 
interim cataloging system he first developed at Kansas. 

With brief listing, a preliminary card with just enough information to 
identify a book and give it a limited classification in broad subject categories 
was put into the card catalog along with the full bibliographic records. As a 
result new books moved far more rapidly from the acquisitions department 
through cataloging and out onto a temporary shelf adjacent to the fully 
cataloged materials. When some pointed out that a brief listing didn’t fit 
into the deep, complex structure of full classification, Vosper asserted that it 
provided quicker access, which to him was “terribly important for the users 
of the library, and for the morale of the staff.” 

Complementing the building of the library’s core holdings were unprec¬ 
edented acquisitions of special collections that it’s likely only the combined 
talents of devoted bibliophiles Robert Vosper and Franklin Murphy could 
have accomplished. 

In his ucla oral history, Franklin Murphy, the erudite humanist, revealed, 
not without some pride, that he’d always been a bit of “a salesman.” Then he 
elaborated: “My father was a doctor and a bit of an intellectual. My mother 
was a concert pianist and my aunt a painter, so I was always living in a sort 
of an esoteric world. But I had a very successful tough old uncle, a self-made 
businessman who never went to college. He convinced my father, from about 
the time I was twelve years old, that I should work for him each summer in 
his department store. I started as a stockboy, finally becoming a salesman, 
and I enjoyed selling.” 

Making the connection to his efforts on behalf of the Library, Murphy 
explained that, “the great advantage when you’re selling an idea for support 
within the university is that it’s something of very high quality [of great 
worth and that you believe in]. If you can conceive of, and phrase it correctly, 
and communicate enthusiasm, and match the donor with the need, it’s fun, 
because then you’re really putting something together.” For Murphy, the real 
satisfaction about raising money was the satisfaction that the donor got from 
giving. “Your donor wonders, how much is rhetoric and how much is sub¬ 
stance. But if you can go back and show him that, if anything, you under- 



Robert Vosper in the stacks of the Richard C. 
Rudolph East Asian Library. 


These recollections were assembled 
and edited by Arthur J. Ginsberg. 

The first person recollections about each 
other and their efforts on behalf of the 
UCLA Library are derived from their Oral 
Histories: Franklin D. Murphy, My UCLA 
Chancellorship: An Utterly Candid View and 
Robert G. Vosper; Libraries and the 
Inquiring Mind, held at URL/Department of 
Special Collections. 

Our appreciation goes to the friends, 
family, and colleagues of Franklin Murphy 
and Robert Vosper whose words and 
insights informed this article: Page 
Ackerman, Eugene R. Barbato, Daniel 
Belin,Thomas R. Buckman, Susan Craig, 
William J. Crowe, Norman Dudley, Robert 
Erburu, Natalie Hall, Robert M. Hayes, 
Alexandra Mason, Ingrid Vosper McCarroll, 
Paul Miles, Franklin L. Murphy, Peter Reill, 
David Rhodes, Norman J. W.Thrower, 
Stephen Vosper, and Chancellor Charles E. 
Young. 
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The most celebrated printer's 
mark in publishing ,the 
ebullient dolphin gliding 
around the stabilizing anchor; 
was developed by Aldus 
Manutius for the Aldine Press 
in 1502. 




"Franklin was not one who often wore 
his heart on his sleeve, but he could not 
contain his excitement when he would 
succeed in acquiring a rare book, or 
better still a collection of rare books for 
the University. And there was no 
mistaking his enthusiasm when he would 
bring friends and scholars to see the 
[Aldine] collection.’-Daniel Belin 

Aldus Manutius conceived of himself as 
not just a businessman-printer but 
rather as a scholar-printer. His texts, 
unlike most of those produced by his 
contemporaries, were not religious but 
humanistic and scientific. He gathered 
around him a group of scholars, many of 
the major figures of his time, in an 
almost seminar environment for editing 
and discussion. Aldus had dreams of 
creating a kind of Akademia. It's appar¬ 
ent why Franklin Murphy had a particu¬ 
lar affinity for the Renaissance printer- 
scholar and his works. 


stated the opportunity, you’ve got a lifelong friend and a 
potential resource.” 

To their special acquisitions efforts Vosper brought 
those same qualities that he, himself, recited as essential 
for the job. Initially used to describe Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, who brought Berkeley’s Bancroft Library into 
being, they included: an ingenious delight in ferreting 
out material, the foresight and willingness to go beyond 
the posted boundaries of scholarship, a flair for the 
opportunistic attack rather than blind dependence on a 
preconceived plan, and an imagination of a high order 
and the free hand to put it to use. 

The circumstances surrounding the acquisition of many of the ucla 
Library’s most treasured and significant collections made during the 
Murphy-Vosper partnership have achieved the status of library lore. 

O f special significance to Franklin Murphy was the unrivaled 
Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine Collection of publications by 
the Aldine Press, including books and materials relating to the 
press, its founder Aldus Manutius, and his family and imitators. This is 
complemented by the Ahmanson-Murphy Collection of Early Italian 
Printing (1465 - 1600), established to expand the research holdings printed 
during the period of the Aldine Collection. 

It was in 1961, while under the tutelage of the late Charles Speroni, the 
distinguished Dante scholar, when Murphy was satisfying his admittedly 
obsessive curiosity about the reasons for the Italian Renaissance, that he first 
became familiar with Aldus Manutius, the great printer-publisher who was 
devoted to bringing classical Greek learning to the western world. Wilbur 
Smith, then Special Collections Librarian, approached Murphy with the 
news of the possibility of purchasing forty-five Aldine imprints from the 
Templeton Crocker collection. In response to the opportunity, Murphy 
immediately provided the funds to make the exciting initial Aldine acquisi¬ 
tion. Today the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine Collection holds eighty percent 
of the books printed by Aldus Manutius and is considered the foremost such 
collection in North America, comparable to the Spencer Collection at the 
John Rylands Library, University of Manchester. 

Turning to a time and place centuries later and continents away from 
the Renaissance, Franklin Murphy was also instrumental in establishing 
the Japanese American Research Project (jarp) at the URL/Department 
of Special Collections. More than a hundred groups of personal papers 
from individuals and families and several thousand responses to surveys 
conducted in the 1960s of the Issei, Nisei, and Sansei generations are 
held in the jarp archive. 

The project also contains a collection of correspondence, diaries, personal 
papers, oral histories, art, newspapers, yearbooks, and other primary sources 
that represent the finest archive relating to Japanese immigration to the 
United States and their wartime internment. Supporting the records from 
the internment camps are the archives of the U.S. War Relocation Center at 
Manzanar, California and photographs of the center by Ansel Adams. 

In the late-sixties, Vosper remembered learning through some colleagues 
that a wealthy book collector in Iran, Dr. Caro Minasian, had built an 
amazing private collection of religious manuscripts at a time when the 
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political situation made it wise to come to the west. Because two of our 
academics, Professor Amin Banani and Avedis K. Sanjian, went over to help 
him get his collection out, Minasian made the commitment that it could be 
acquired by ucla. 

So this “sweet pair of naive scholars,” as Vosper remembers them, 
commandeered crates and camels and then some army trucks and some¬ 
how moved all these books to Beirut, then onto a ship bound for the 
United States. To make the purchase Murphy arranged for part of the 
required funds from friends which he combined with funding that, as 
Vosper recalled, came somehow from the chancellor’s athletic fund. 

That’s how, in 1968, ucla acquired The Minasian Collection of Arme¬ 
nian Manuscripts which include 14th to 18th century manuscripts. As 
part of the acquisition, Minasian presented to the Library the gem of the 
entire collection, a fourteenth century Armenian Gospel, as a gift. In his 
oral history, Vosper declared this to be, “More than simply an acquisi¬ 
tion, it was a scholarly acquisition, a dazzling thing.” 

Asked by interviewer Dale Treleven about the possible “cultural imperial¬ 
ism” in acquiring rare foreign materials, Vosper had this response: “We 
convinced ourselves that cultural history is better served when books come to 
a major scholarly center with a formidable library program where they can be 
organized, cataloged and made available to important scholars and students.” 

Vosper’s concern was that this well might not happen in their original home, 
or worse, such materials might be dispersed, lost or destroyed. 

The story of the collection of Sean O’Casey’s correspondence with 
Franklin D. Murphy, while not nearly so dramatic, is in its own way no less 
telling. In 1956, Franklin Murphy wrote O’Casey about acquiring certain of 
his books. This initiated a lively correspondence between the two enthusias¬ 
tic, literary Irishmen that lasted until O’Casey’s death in 1964. Murphy 
presented the Library with these letters and some O’Casey manuscripts as 
part of the celebration marking the acquisition of the Library’s three mil¬ 
lionth volume in 1970. 

The Theodore E. Cummings Collection of Hebraica and Judaica is held 
in the Department of Special Collections and at numerous classification 
points throughout the University Research Library. This rich, ubiquitous 
collection grew from the 1963 en bloc acquisition of the 
inventory of Bamberger and Wahrman in Jerusalem — a 
great antiquarian bookstore and one of the world’s most 
important booksellers of Judaica and Hebraica. 

This story has it that Arnold Band, one of our first 
professors of Jewish Studies, was in Israel and came 
across a locked door on the bookstore with a sign 
announcing a foreclosure sale. He immediately cabled 
Vosper, “What to do?” and Vosper replied, “Buy the 
damn thing.” The young, brilliant Jewish Studies 
bibliographer Shimeon Brisman, a self-made scholar 
who knew books and the book trade in monetary as well 
as intellectual terms, immediately went over. When he 
related the outstanding opportunity and the extreme 
urgency to negotiate with the legal heirs of the collec¬ 
tion if purchase was to be made, without hesitating 
Vosper assured him, “We’ll find the money, go ahead 

and sign the contract.” UCLA Library 





' The Library 


From the Theodore E. Cummings 
Collection of Hebraica and Judaica 




■ Wmtm 


The Ahmanson-Murphy 
Early Italian Printing Collection 


CIOctictfnEcfulrao. 



acquired with funds donated by 
The Ahmanson Foundation 
& Franklin D. Murphy 


Bookplates for the 
The Ahmanson- 
Murphy Early Italian 
Printing Collection 
and the Theodore 
E. Cummings 
Collection of 
Hebraica and 
Judaica. 
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THE ELMER BELT LIBRARY OF VINCIANA 



A gift to the Library of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, from Dr. and Mrs. Elmer Belt 


THE 

FRANKLIN E. MURPHY, M. D. 
FUND 


Biomedical Library 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 


Bookplates from 
the Elmer Belt 
Library ofVinciana 
and the Franklin E. 
Murphy, M.D. Fund. 


When the shipment arrived from Jerusalem, it was as hoped, fifteen 
crates, thirty-five thousand volumes, historically, intellectually, bibliographi- 
cally a wealth of Jewish resources worldwide. 

To underwrite the purchase, Murphy went to a distinguished Jewish 

family here in town, the Cummings family. In appreciation of the 
funds provided by Mr. and Mrs. Cummings, Murphy wrote, “I am 
bathed in the afterglow of your commitment.” This historical 
acquisition, the collaboration of a chancellor, a librarian, a bibliog¬ 
rapher and a faculty member, proved to be the nucleus around 
which ucla’s Near Eastern Studies Center was built. 

Elmer Belt was a urologist, a distinguished figure at ucla, and 
a collector ofVinciana for over sixty years. In his clinic downtown 
he built a library for his complete collection of Leonardo da Vinci 
facsimiles. With Murphy and Vosper’s urging and most instru¬ 
mental of all, with Art Librarian Jean Moore working closely and 
superbly with Belt, the collector became convinced he should give 
his library to ucla. 

Then, as the books began being transferred to the Art Library, 
a solution was needed to provide the care and controlled access 
demanded by such a collection of rare and valuable volumes. The 
answer was to house the Belt collection in a separate room within 
the Arts Library, which became the Elmer Belt Library of 
Vinciana. With its Renaissance decor and furnishings, the collec¬ 
tion is accessible to students, scholars, and visitors in a thoughtful, controlled 
setting. Because Leonardo’s undertakings were so diverse and important to 
both art and science, the scope of the collection extends far beyond 
Leonardo’s own works and has grown to more than 9,000 volumes. 

An invaluable companion to the Belt Collection, the sophisticated and 
detailed Princeton Index to Christian Art , a major international resource in art 
history, also resides at the Arts Library. A proposed project to reproduce the 
pictorial index photographically and bring it here was the kind of scholarly 
enterprise that Franklin Murphy supported enthusiastically. But, there arose 
substantial resistance on the part of some at Princeton, first to duplicating it, 
then to sending it to the West coast. When this was brought to Murphy’s 
attention, he personally travelled to Princeton to negotiate with that 
university’s president. The prestige of the newly-established Belt Library 
plus Murphy’s stature and persuasiveness succeeded in bringing a copy of the 
Princeton Index west. As a result, today ucla and Princeton are two leading 
academic information centers worldwide for the study of early Christian art. 

At the Louise Darling Biomedical Library, it was the History and Special 
Collections Division that received Franklin Murphy’s and Robert Vosper’s 
particular attention. 

John Benjamin was a member of the first ucla class to graduate from the 
Westwood campus. His mentors in scientific research had been ucla 
medical faculty. He had been an early member of Elmer Belt’s clinic staff,, 
and it was Belt who introduced Benjamin to book collecting. In 1962, when 
Benjamin, then at the University of Rochester, was nearing retirement, 
Vosper went east to visit him and to look at his fantastic medical history 
library of over 700 rare medical books and manuscripts, with over a hundred 
16th century works. As Vosper put it, “We didn’t immediately acquire the 
Benjamin books, but we did acquire Benjamin — based on his background 
and our ambition — and his books came with him.” 
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Shortly after their return to Los Angeles, Vosper and Murphy arranged a 
luncheon with John and Mae Benjamin, Louise Darling and some medical 
faculty at the Faculty Center to chat casually about his remarkable collec¬ 
tion. As Vosper tells it, “By the time we reached dessert at that first meeting 
John leaned over to Mae and said, ‘Why don’t we just give it to them?’ 

That’s all it took. Of course, eventually there had to be some instruments 
signed. But the beginnings of a great rare book library in medical history 
came that easily and in just that way.” 

Because the Benjamin Medical History Collection deserved to be housed 
together in a home of distinction, the Rare Books Room in the Biomedical 
Library’s Department of History and Special Collections was built, and 
would become the cornerstone of the history of medicine collection at ucla. 

The Franklin E. Murphy, M.D. Fund, named for Murphy’s collector- 
physician father, was established in 1975 by his son as a permanent 
endowment for acquisitions, conservation, cataloging of materials 
and travel related to the history of medicine collection. To date, 

1,405 books have been purchased through the fund. One acquisi¬ 
tion made by the fund is the monumental work by Vesalius on 
human anatomy, best known colloquially as the Epitome. Written 
in 1543 primarily for medical students, it revolutionized the study 
of the subject. Another notable purchase was the Nova plantar vm, 
animalivm , et mineralivm..., by Francisco Hernandez who spent 
the years 1570 - 1577 in Mexico documenting plants and animals 
and detailing their medicinal importance. Considered to be the 
first important natural history of the new world, the work is 
currently the focus of a National Endowment for the Humanities 
grant, to the School of Medicine and the Center for Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies, for a project that examines the world of 
Doctor Francisco Hernandez. 

Between John Benjamin’s gift and Louise Darling’s work as the 
Biomedical Librarian, the Medical History and Special Collections Division 
grew to be an attraction that draws medical historians to ucla. It’s the kind 
of enterprise Franklin Murphy loved: rare books, generous donors, public 
lectures, scholarly programs, and a home for a world class collection. 

Until Murphy became chancellor, The William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library depended solely on its own endowment. It was Murphy who made 
the critical decision that state money be put into the Clark. The Clark 
Library Committee was a chancellor’s committee appointed by Murphy. As 
Vosper remembered, Murphy “didn’t consider it a left-handed obligation but 
instead, he dove in... When Franklin ran something, he really ran it.” 

By the end of 1964 there was a reinvigorated multi-disciplinary Com¬ 
mittee, with subcommittees on programs, fellowships, acquisitions, and 
buildings and grounds. Under Murphy and later under Vosper’s director¬ 
ship, the Clark grew from a rare book library to an important scholarly 
enterprise that was meaningful to a wider community and tied aggres¬ 
sively to the academic program with conferences, research staff and 
visiting faculty. The Clark. Professorship in seventeenth and eighteenth 
century English cultural history was established. There were dance 
programs, concerts, and readings, and Franklin Murphy took to it all: the 
aesthetics, the intellectual potential, the setting, and to acquiring the 
additional support that was needed. 
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International Library 
Horizons: Some 
Personal 

Observations. This 
work was published 
in 1989 by the 
Center for the 
Book, Library of 
Congress. In the 
frontispiece 
photograph he 
chose, Robert 
Vosper displays a 
bottle of “Old 
Library” in his URL 
office in 1964. 




With the following post-war observa¬ 
tions Robert Vosper began a recounting 
of his four-decade world wide advocacy 
for librarianship that went from West- 
wood in 1944 to Nairobi in 1984. 

"The experience of the War and its 
aftermath were to alter American 
academia very deeply, not just by rapidly 
multiplying the number of students and 
then the number of campuses, but by 
hastening the pace of research under 
the stimulus of federal grants and by 
opening up new fields of investigation 
and altering the configuration of 
academic thinking.The rise of interdisci¬ 
plinary programs and of foreign area 
studies placed new demands on library 
acquisitions efforts as well as for public 
services.” 
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Franklin Murphy walks the campus with 
Martin Luther King Jr in 1965. 


In fond remembrance of 

Franklin D. Murphy 

January 29, 1916 - June 16, 1994 

Robert G.Vosper 

June 21, 1913-May 14, 1994 


msper’s fundamental belief was in books and reading as a 
source of individual wisdom and happiness, and in the 
library as a place of quiet and dignity for the solitary reader. 
He loved libraries, students, scholars and librarians too. In his 
shared vision with Murphy, Robert Vosper was a tireless advocate 
for enhancing the academic quality and professionalism of library 
staff and for their standing in the university. Campus-wide he was 
held in universally high esteem by his staff, students, and faculty 
alike. 

As an administrator, Vosper was able to grasp the wisdom of 
adopting a new “participatory management” style. It was because 
he recognized that the library staff was growing and getting much 
more sophisticated and deserved to participate in decisions, that he 
readily agreed with the concept. He was quick to credit Page 
Ackerman, his longtime Associate University Librarian, as the 
primary advocate for this change and for moving them into a more 
professional mode. Vosper happily admitted he wouldn’t have 
accomplished what he did without relying on Ackerman’s persis¬ 
tent attention to and understanding of the administrative, finan¬ 
cial, and personnel affairs of the library. 

Page Ackerman, who would succeed Vosper as University 
Librarian, recalls fondly the informal supportive atmosphere 
Vosper created for his administrative staff and by extension the whole 
library system; how he encouraged them to “move in new directions and 
in tough going backed them up,” and how exciting and satisfying it was 
to be “part of the action.” 

For Vosper, making requests of Murphy required no maneuvering or 
subtle sense of timing. Nor did he have to explain book purchases, only 
describe them and Murphy would understand what they represented. Vosper 
didn’t remember Murphy ever giving him sharp words of advice regarding 
the library, and supposes, if anything, it was he who, on occasion, gave it to 
Murphy. Such effortless communication, first between Murphy and Vosper, 
then between Murphy and Young, Vosper and Ackerman, and Ackerman 
and Young as well, contributed greatly to the unprecedented development of 
the library, and perhaps of equal note, made even budget meetings enjoyable. 

At the same time they were building the ucla library, both Franklin 
Murphy and Robert Vosper were also making contributions elsewhere. 

Robert Vosper, the bookman, teacher, and uniquely global librarian, 
served his profession in the highest capacities. In 1957 he was one of the 
main architects of the Farmington Plan, which was an international coop¬ 
erative acquisition system and strategy he designed to increase and expedite 
the bringing of foreign books to American libraries, and which many other 
countries also adopted. 

In 1959, he was awarded a Guggenheim fellowship to study libraries in 
Great Britain, followed in i960 by his Fulbright lectureship in Italy. He was 
president of the Association of Research Libraries in 1955-56, its chair in 
1963, and president of the American Library Association 1965-66. In 1968 
Vosper represented the American Library Association in UNESCO and two 
years later was appointed to the Committee on International Book and 
Library Programs, U.S. Department of State. 

He served as Vice President of the International Federation of Library 
Associations and Institutions from 1971 to 1977, when he organized the 50th 
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Anniversary Conference of the ifla in Brussels. Two thousand librarians 
from 108 countries met to share resources with developing nations and to 
standardize transmittal of bibliographic information globally. 

In 1973 when Vosper stepped down as University Librarian, he became a 
full-time professor at the Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science. There, in addition to courses in his specialties, publishing and the 
book trade, management of academic libraries, and international 
librarianship, he willingly assumed the charge from then-Dean Robert 
Hayes to teach the central required course in the curriculum, introduction to 
librarianship. Under Vosper, the class went from a course that was only 
tolerated to one that was loved. 

In addition to the Library, Franklin Murphy the motivator, educator and 
extraordinary executive, attended to many other cultural aspects of university 
life as he worked on his vision: The Wight Art Gallery, the Grunwald 
Center for the Graphic Arts, the Fowler Museum of Cultural History, the 
Center for Medieval & Renaissance Studies, the Franklin D. Murphy 
Sculpture Garden, and the Hallmark Hall of Fame Collection of the ucla 
Film & Television Archive with its Murphy Hallmark Hall of Fame Fund, 
an endowment for television preservation. They are all the result of, or 
benefited greatly from, Franklin Murphy’s efforts and attention. 

After his tenure as Chancellor, in 1968 Murphy went on to serve as Chief 
Executive Officer and Chairman at the Times Mirror Company, where for 
26 years he provided exemplary leadership to the vast communications 
enterprise. As a member of the boards of the J. Paul Getty Trust, the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, the National Gallery of Art, and of the 
Ahmanson, Carnegie, Samuel H. Kress, and Times Mirror Foundations, he 
supported southern California cultural 
institutions with his uncanny ability to 
match public need with private philan¬ 
thropy. 

And yet, while they were here, the 
Murphy-Vosper vision for the ucla 
library wasn’t completely realized, for 
what visions ever are? Rather, as they 
certainly would have agreed, it should 
be a continuing vision, to be worked 
toward by their successors. 

The development of the biblio¬ 
graphical access and user service 
potentials of automation had their first 
stirrings during the Murphy-Vosper 
years. While admittedly Vosper himself 
was not entirely comfortable with 
machine methods, nevertheless he 
recognized and supported their power¬ 
ful potential, which the Library is 

currently realizing. Their originally planned third phase of construction for 
the University Research Library (URL3) remains unbuilt, but plans now in 
progress are bringing it ever closer to reality. 

How Franklin Murphy loved libraries. How Robert Vosper lived them. 
And fortunately for the rest of us, how they both believed in them, because, 
in that belief lies our legacy. ■ 



“If we mean, as we do, to support 
creative imaginative research and 
inspired scholarship UCLA must have a 
library rich in the whole history of 
man’s intellectual and cultural life as it is 
crystallized and presented in books." 
-Robert G. Vosper 

“Together we set out to involve 
ourselves in the joy of collecting and, in 
the process, we helped build two 
important institutional libraries. 

Those were exhilarating days with 
many bibliographic journeys and 
experiences down scientific and 
humanistic pathways and to all 
parts of the world." 

-Franklin D. Murphy 
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The excitement that comes when teachers 
conduct original research can be contagious 
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When we were children in 
elementary school, I remember 
being outside after dinner on a 
fire-fly lit evening in late August, 
commiserating with my friends 
about having to return to school 
after the upcoming Labor Day 
weekend. In retrospect, I 
remember that we actually liked 
school then; what we dreaded 




was that first-day essay we all knew we were going to 
write—“What I did over the summer.” How did one put into 


a ten- or eleven-year-old’s words the joys of summers in the 
rural South—riding the horses, playing cowboys, playing 
sandlot baseball for 163 innings, swimming in the creeks, 
and catching crawdads for our mothers’ jambalaya? 

How did we write about “doing nothin’ ” in 
at least 250 words? 

These days our children have something 
to write about.They’re off to computer 
camps, outward bound quests, and so forth. 

They should have plenty to say about all the 
fun we organize for them. But what are 
their teachers doing over the summer? 

Shouldn’t they have to write something too? 

Fair is fair. 
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Early next morning Jack hastened to see the giant, 
to thank him for his hospitality. When the giant saw 
him he started up, an'd stammered out— “JHow did you 
sleep.” “ Oh very well,” said Jack, “ only a rat gave 


me a few slaps on the face with his tail; but I soon 
went to sleep again." The giant wondered at this. 
But still pretending great kindness for him, asked him 
to partake of some porridge. 








































































































BRAND 


The University Elementary School and the Department of 
Special Collections are inviting primary school teachers across 
California to develop curricula from the wealth of materials in 
ucla s Childrens Book Collection and other rare holdings. 






Clockwise from top: Southern Frontiers from a Quaker Oats 
box by Holling C. Holling; The Childrens Musical Cinderella , 
1870; Meteor brand lemon crate label from the Citrus Label 
Collection; illustration from The History of Jack and the 
Giants , J. Roberts, 1820; bookcover, The Little Family, Lois 
Lenski, 1932. 







































































The Corinne A. Seeds University 
Elementary School (UES) is the 
laboratory school of UCLA’s 
Graduate School of Education and 
Information Studies. Located on the 
north edge of campus, its faculty of 
24 teachers plus additional resource 
people provide high quality 
education to 450 children, ages 
4-12, from diverse ethnic and socio¬ 
economic backgrounds. As a 
university laboratory school, its 
objectives are to conduct research, 
provide opportunities for profes¬ 
sional training, serve as a model and 
resource for educators, and create 
unique educational experiences for 
students. 

UES experiments with cutting edge 
curricular instructional, and 
administrative ideas. Promising 
practices are made available to 
teachers and administrators, key 
opinion leaders, and the public 
through publication of articles and 
materials, consultation, demonstra¬ 
tions, presentations at professional 
conferences, University Extension 
classes, and on-site conferences. 


At the Corinne A. Seeds University Elementary School (UES) and the 
Department of Special Collections in the University Research Library, we 
have a lot to tell you about what we’ve been doing over the past two 
summers and what we hope to achieve over the next three.Through a 
collaboration between the school and the Library, teachers come from all 
over the state to learn how to do scholarly research with original materi¬ 
als—rare books, manuscripts, maps, photographs, prints, and drawings— 
and to incorporate their findings into enrichment units which augment the 
curriculum of the California framework for social studies and language arts. 

At a time when there is much debate about the content of our schools’ 
curriculum, there is no debate about the issue of how better to motivate 
students.Those of us who have had the privilege of doing original research 
know the joys of discovery. By training teachers to do original research, we 
believe they, in turn, can introduce these joys to their students, provide the 
motivation for them to enjoy what they learn, and build their appetites for 
more.The teachers are writing about what they did over the summer and 
then introducing their experiences to their classes.The pages that follow 
give some details of the UES/University Research Library project. We would 
welcome your comments and reactions.— David S. Zeidberg, Head, Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections/University Research Library 

1 n 1992, after attending a presentation on the Children’s Book 
JL. Collection (cbc) with an enthusiastic audience of Friends of the 
ucla Library and Friends of English, Lloyd Cotsen, Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of the Neutrogena Corporation, told David 
Zeidberg of his interest in supporting projects that would have a 
direct impact on students and teachers in elementary schools. The 
letters and meetings that followed focused on outreach to primary 
school children using the cbc and other pertinent holdings of the 
library. This approach reflected Cotsen’s concern about the lack of 
stimulation in primary and secondary education and his desire to 
revive enthusiasm for learning and reading among students. A 
prominent collector of children’s books himself, Lloyd Cotsen has 
been a supporter of the learn program of the Los Angeles Unified 
School District (lausd), a program designed to improve teaching at 
the primary level. 



With Cotsen’s encouragement and promise 
of financial support, David Zeidberg initiated 
discussions with Deborah Stipek, Director of the 
Corinne A. Seeds University Elementary School 
(ues), the laboratory school for the Graduate 
School of Education and Information Studies. 

To explore the potential for a Children’s Book 
Collection/primary materials project further, 
David Zeidberg, ues Librarian Judith Kantor, 
and ues demonstration teachers Kent Lewis, 
Ruthellen Moss, and Joan Major formed a 
team. They decided on a program that would 
bring classroom teachers to campus for a 
one-week institute of intensive summer study. 
With this collaborative design an innova- 
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tive alliance between ues and the Library began. 

The team developed the program with three 
components. The first, an introduction to re¬ 
search methodology using primary resources, 
was taught prior to the institute week. This 
Saturday session enabled teachers to learn 
their way around the University Research 
Library and the Department of Special 
Collections. It also provided an opportunity 
to make a final selection of a subject and begin 
orion and Special Collections catalog searches 
for applicable materials. David Zeidberg taught 
the research methodology, and, with his public 
services staff, assisted the teachers in their re¬ 
search efforts. 

Later that summer came the week in residence at 
the Department of Special Collections, where the 
teachers examined the materials they had selected for their 
projects and committed their ideas to paper, using the format 
provided by Kent Lewis and Ruthellen Moss for adapting 
research results into classroom units. On Friday of the research 
week, the teachers made oral presentations to the entire group. 
Teachers described their research topics and ideas for introduc¬ 
ing them into the classroom and invited critiques. 

The project’s third component occurred once the teachers 
returned to their schools. Integrating the feedback they received 
from their colleagues, they created final versions of the units 
they will teach. 

The following classroom units were created at the 1993 
Summer Institute. This first program included teachers from 
ues, ucla and Stoner Elementary School, Culver City, and 
served as the pilot for future programs. 

Geographical Board Game: Introduction to Different Cultures 
Around the World by Lillian Sims, 3rd grade teacher, Stoner 
Elementary School. 

Many 18th and 19th century games in the cbc were originally 
designed as teaching tools. For example, A Geographical Recre¬ 
ation, A Voyage Round the Habitable World , London, 1809 (at 
right) is a board game that depicts landmarks and iconographical 
representations of people, animals and places of the world, but 
with a Eurocentrist point of view. Sims used this primary 
resource to look at a variety of cultures and how those depictions 
have changed to the current day; to develop a multicultural 
perspective that respects the values of all people; and to demon¬ 
strate the relative geography of Los Angeles to California to the 
earth, and to the planet’s place in the universe. 

Her class created and played their own geography board game 
based on the same rules but reflecting their own origins which 
represented various cultures including: Cambodian, Lousianne, 
Mexican (including Aztec), and Vietnamese. Parents came to 



No. +5. Arabian Tents. 

46. An Arab on horseback.—Receive one from the 

pool. 

47. A man and woman of St. John’s, one of the 

Phillippine islands in the L hinese sea. 

48. A conjuror of Sumatra in India, invoking his 

familiar spirit, while he smokes his pipe, 
and puffs the smoke at the clouds, at the 
same time uttering incoherent words. 

49. A Greek lady of Natolia, in Asiatic Turkey. 

50. An Arabian school.—Receive one from each 

player. 

51. Maldivians getting large stones from under the 

water by the aides of rocks. On finding 
the stones, by diving, they fasten them to 
a rope, one end of which is run through a 
plank of remarkably light wood. Other 
planks are then added till the buoyancy is 
sufficient to raise the stones.—Take the 
fines for this ingenious contrivance. 

52. A Maldivian sailor offering a small vessel to 

the god of the winds.—Receive one. 

53. Inhabitants of the Archipe'ago of Asia. 

51. The Colossus of Rhodes 123 feet in height, 
thrown down by an earthquake. Relate 
some other particulars concerning it, or go 
back to No. 29. 

55. A woman of Cyprus in the Levant Sea. 

56. A man of Scio, anciently Chios, an Island in 

the Archipelago.—Pay one counter tribute 
to the Turk. 

B 4 


Above: Geographical Recreation , A Voyage Round the 
Habitable Globe , 1809. Gameboard and a page from the 
"Rules and Directions for Playing the Game." 

Opposite page: At a ues Visiting Educator’s Day 
program, the student-made modern version of the voyage 
game is appreciated. 
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Ruthellen Moss in an exchange about the Great Wall of China with her class 


Continuity and 
Change 

An interview with 
Ruthellen Moss 

One of our major 
themes in teaching 
history is that there is 
continuity and there is 
change in any society 
or culture. With 
China, it’s particularly 
apparent because 
there’s continuity from 
pre-history up to the 
current day. I found 
some incredible 
geography books for 
children (mid-18th 
century and mid-19th 
century), and compared them to a modern book to see 
how the Great Wall started off measuring 1800 miles long, 
then 2000 miles and finally 3000 miles long, because as time 
went on they discovered more and more of the wall. 

Kids today can be very media savvy (we’re on Internet 
now) and fascinated with the idea of change in technology 
and the technology of how we report history.Very quickly 
they saw the 18th century book had only writing, the 19th 
century book had writing with black and white drawings, 
and the modern book had photographs in color on a page 
done up by computer. When I put up the slide of the 19th 
century book, titled Modern Geography, from one side of the 
room I heard,“How could it be modern if it was 1830?” 
Then from across the room another child said,“Don’t you 
get it, it was modern in 1830.” And without me they started 
a dialogue. 

The last time I taught this unit, right after the earth¬ 
quake, we got into how physical, geographical features can 
change due to a variety of factors: earthquakes, war, people 
knocking things down and rebuilding them. 

Then, at Special Collections, I saw someone using a book 
titled Early Lessons by a 19th century English author named 
Maria Edgeworth who, like a lot of the children’s literature 
of the day, imparted moral lessons. Looking at it triggered in 
me,“What a fabulous opportunity to read this book written 
for kids in 1823 about the life of a young boy and compare it 
to today.” In the chapter we read, the boy, while walking 
with his mother, sees someone flying a kite and asks if he 
can have one. She says ask your father. So at home when the 
boy asks, his father is reading and answers,“Don’t bother 
me; I’m busy.” Well every child in my room relates to that. 
And when the father is finished he says, “Now that you’ve 
been a good boy, and left me alone, I’ll help you make a 
kite.” 

Later when the boy’s father is pouring sealing wax on the 
envelope of a letter the boy wants to try. His father explains 
he won’t be able to do it; his mother warns not to get too 
close to the flame. But the little boy tries and of course he 
isn’t careful and burns himself. So now it’s,“I told you so.” 

As my kids are reading this, they pick up on a child’s 
sense of history and continuity in “leave me alone I’m busy,” 
and “when you do what you’re told, you will get your 
reward,” and “I told you so.” Actually, before they even read 
the story, I introduce the lesson with the question:“Have 
you ever heard ‘I told you so’ and so on.” Then we write and 
perform skits based on these enduring parental messages, 
which is, of course, great fun. 


class to give performances, 
demonstrations, and to answer 
questions. 

Setting the Time: An 
Introduction to the Study of 
History/Daily Life for 
Children by Ruthellen Moss, 
Upper division demonstration 
teacher, ues. 

Among many primary 
resources, Moss used i8th, 

19th, and 20th century histo¬ 
ries and atlases to show 
depictions of the Great Wall in 
China. These texts revealed how information increased and 
illustration evolved through the centuries. 

In her second unit comparing early 19th and later 20th 
century situations, Moss used Maria Edgeworth’s Early Lessons 
(1823)—specifically an episode where the young protagonist 
Frank asks his father to help him build a kite. The students 
compare this story with Dennis Haseley’s Kite Flyer (1986) to 
contrast parent-child relationships from one century to another, 
particularly the changes in the letting-go process, and the 
constants in these relationships from one century to another. 

California Natives and the Closing of the California Missions 
by Kent Lewis, Upper division demonstration teacher, ues. 

Lewis used contemporary accounts, plat maps, and land 
grants to augment the study of California in the Spanish and 
Mexican periods. His goals were to show how geographic 
characteristics influenced settlements; how immigration has an 
impact on people already living in an area; how Spanish, Mexi¬ 
can, and American policies, the closing of California missions, 
and the development of ranchos all contributed to the elimina¬ 
tion of most of the Native American population in California. 

Benedict Arnold: Letters from a Traitor by Diane Jewell, 

Master teacher, Stoner Elementary School. 

Jewell used original Arnold letters to study his betrayal in 
depth. She looked at civil and democratic values and citizen 
responsibility; the letters gave a humanistic value to the story 
demonstrating both positive and negative powers of persuasion. 

Children’s Books Through the Ages by Jan Powell, Middle 
division demonstration teacher, ues. 

Powell used moveable books in the Children’s Book Collec¬ 
tion to demonstrate how the structure of a book contributes to 
its content, focus, and audience. Her 3rd grade students wrote 
first about favorite books and what makes them memorable, and 
then wrote and constructed their own moveable books. 

Three ues teachers—Lewis, Moss, and Powell—as well as 
Sims from Stoner Elementary prepared primary source units not 
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only for testing in their classrooms, but also to present to various 
teacher groups as part of their role in developing the California 
Framework of Studies Curriculum. 

In March 1994, the four teachers demonstrated their projects 
at the statewide conference of the California Council for Social 
Studies. Later that month, they gave a similar presentation at 
ues’s annual Educator Day, a program devoted to “Using 
Primary Resources for Learning in Social Studies and Language 
Arts.” To highlight available primary resources, David Zeidberg 
spoke about the cbc and conducted a tour of the Department of 
Special Collections. 

Following these presentations, applications for the 1994 
summer institute arrived from all over the state and the number 
of participants was expanded from five to ten. 

The 1994 institute teachers came from classrooms ranging 
from the fourth through the sixth grade. Those exploring topics 
in social studies planned their units around the state’s framework 
for their grade level. The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade subjects 
are California and the West, American history, and ancient 
world history, respectively. Two teachers created source units 
that concentrated on literary topics. 

These are the 1994 Summer Institute Projects and their 
teacher-creators: 

We Are Family by Joan Major, Upper division teacher, ues. 

With geographical and historical forays in space and time, 
Major introduced concepts of family from the perspective of 
family members, and the events that shape their lives, toward an 
understanding of the interdependence 
between history and community. Using 
photographs, books, interviews, and 
discussions, students identified character¬ 
istics of family life in historical perspec¬ 
tives as well as modern ones, including 
their own. Materials used included 
Isabella Bishop’s Journeys in Persia and 


At right: Jan Powell’s 3rd graders examine present 
day versions of moveable books. 
Below: A student-created alphabet pop-up page, 

V is for volcano. 




Discovering How Something Works 

An interview with Jan Powell 

When I began the project, I knew I wanted to do 
something about how children’s books were the same now 
as years ago. So I just started by looking and searching for 
titles and discovered a donated collection of something like 
400 moveable books that David was able to print on the 
computer for me. (When I make presentations I joke that 
after a great deal of effort I narrowed my choice to 400 
books and people think it’s very funny.) 

Then I connected these with how children today are 
intrigued by mazes, games, and by “Where’s Waldo,” not just 
books that use language for communicating ideas or stories. 
When I began putting in requests and getting books back, I 
discovered pop-ups, flip books, and wheels that moved in 
circular ways. Some were games, some were puzzles, and 
some were books I remembered from my childhood, like A 
Child’s Garden of Verses. So I looked at books at home that 
I’d had when I was a little girl and brought them in and I 
thought it would be fun for the children to relate the books 
from the collection to books they have and books their 
parents and grandparents had as children. 

So I gave my students the task of interviewing family 
members and trying to find their parents or grandparent’s 
favorite book at home or in the library and bring it in along 
with their own favorites. We made a graph of the kinds of 
books they brought. First they had to come up with 
categories of books which they named funny, fantasy, sports, 
mystery, horror, adventure, fiction, realistic fiction, and 
animals. Next they wrote entries in their math journals 
explaining how they’d made the graph and what it told them. 
So now we’d incorporated math, family history, reading, 
sharing the books and writing about them. 

But getting back to the collection of moveable books, all 
those intriguing things that the books could do became the 

core of the unit. Our final project 
was for each child to make a pop¬ 
up page for an alphabet book 
because so many children’s books 
throughout history have been 
alphabet books. 

First, we did a lot of investi¬ 
gating of present day pop-ups, 
movables, etc. Looking very 
closely and figuring out how and 
why the author made each part 
work the way it did.Then, just as 
they do with their writing, the 
children did a rough version of 
their own pop-up page. 

Hiato’s page was“V" is for 
volcano and he made just an 
exquisite volcano that when you 
open the page, actually comes out. He wasn’t taught that. 
Another child, Max, did “L” is for lizard and the lizard’s 
mouth opened. Again, I wouldn’t know the first thing about 
making that work but just from their own experimenting 
they figured it out. Grace, who did “P” is for pet store, has 
eight different flips on her page. Little flips that come up to 
tell the whole story of going to the pet store and choosing a 
pet and why.They were so inventive, in some cases I imagine 
they discovered entirely new ways to make theirs work. 
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From left: Barbara Kitchens 
and Jerrie Martin 


Barbara Kitchens: When I found out that UCLA was the 
depository for all of Holling C. Holling’s work, it just 
boggled my mind. So I started 
going through ORION and 
found over I 15 boxes in the 
collection. As a child I read 
Holling’s Paddle to the Sea so 
when I opened up the box that 
contained the original paddle 
figure he had carved, I stood 
there crying. 

I would like the children to 
have an appreciation for the rich 
background that this man- 
verbally, historically, and 
geographically-has given them. 


Holling C. Holling carving of Native American with canoe. 


Right: Southern Pacific 
Company, California for 
the Tourist, the Charm of 
the Land of Sunshine 
by Summit, Sea 
and Shore, 1910. 

Below: Southern Pacific 
Company, California for 
the Settler , c. 1922. “Orange 
and lemon picking keep 
many hands busy.” 


Kurdistan , New York, 1891, and Victoria Jacobs’s Diary of a San 
Diego Girl , 1838-1861. 

U. S. Geography: An Eclectic Approach Based Upon the 
Works of Holling Clancy Holling by Barbara Kitchens, 4-5th 
grade teacher, Conejo Valley School District. 

Lucille and Holling Clancy Holling wrote children’s books 
about America’s natural resources and Native Americans’ 
interaction with the environment. Kitchens used original 
drawings and storyboards from the Holling papers and one of 
their books, Minn of the Mississippi (1951), to teach the geogra¬ 
phy of the river and the history of 
native peoples who lived near it. 

Gilgamesh: He Who Saw 
Everything by Linda McGovern, 
6th grade teacher, Saddleback 
School District. 

McGovern’s teaching about 
Mesopotamia emphasized myths, 
legends, and literature, specifically 
the epic of Gilgamesh. She gave 
historical perspective to the study 
by using 19th century materials, 
such as Fraser’s Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, 1842, and a 1904 translation of Gilgamesh and compared 
them to today’s superheroes. 

California Produce and the Movement of People to California 
by Jerrie Martin, 4th grade teacher, 74th Street Elementary 
School/LAUSD. 

Martin used the development of California’s agriculture, 
specifically oranges, to demonstrate the lure of opportunity to 
migrant and immigrant workers and their families. Original 
resources included produce crate labels, advertising fliers prom¬ 
ising jobs and land, and contemporary books, including A. J. 
Wells’s California for the Settler , San Francisco, 1910. 

Three teachers in the 1994 group used many of the same 
research resources: original diaries, letters, newspapers, manu¬ 
script narratives, and contemporary 
printed works from the latter half of the 
19th century to develop units that dealt 
with the Westward movement: 

Life on the Prairie, developed by 
Dawn Cooper, a 6-8th grade teacher, 
American Martyrs, Catholic Archdio¬ 
cese, focused on those who settled the 
American plains and how their daily lives 
may be related to ours today, using the 
technique of historical empathy. A First- 
Hand Accounting of the Overland 
Journey to the West in the Mid-i8oos, 










The Japanese-American Evacuation and Relocation to wwn 
Internment Camps by Martha Berner, 5th grade teacher, Cajon 
Valley School District. 

Berner’s presentation centered on thinking critically about 
government decisions, specifically the effect of the 1942 intern¬ 
ment orders on the Japanese-American population. She focused 
on cultural survival through 
adversity, family strength and 
values, fear and prejudice. 

From the Japanese-American 
Research Project collections, 
she used original letters of 
Japanese-American families 
from the internment camps, 
oral histories, original art 
work, and photographs. 

Daily Life in Rome by 
Victoria Armstrong, 6th 
grade teacher, Saddleback 
School District. 

Armstrong’s project 
focused on two topics: the 
characteristics of place across 
cultures and time—similari¬ 
ties and differences; and the 

changing role of women throughout history. She used a 1561 map 
of Rome, children’s editions of the satires of Juvenal regarding 
the manners and customs of the Roman people, and early 
editions of Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Cinderella—Modern and Past by Andrea Counselman, 6th 
grade teacher, Emerson Elementary School/LAUSD. 

Counselman used the fairy tale genre, and specifically the 
Cinderella story, to teach the literary components of the fairy 
tale and the sociological moral of the story which “transcends 
time and place.” She acknowledged more than 700 Cinderella 
versions worldwide, but focused on English versions from the 
early 19th century forward. Her students studied changes in the 
versions over time and related them to their historical milieu. 


Above: Sudden storms-mess hall, latrine, laundry and barrack. Painting 
dated September 1943, from the Japanese American Research Project. 


Martha Berner: 

I read an interview 
with a Japanese 
American doctor in his 
70s. He described 
being rounded up by 
the FBI on the spot, 
taken in, and given the 
job of being in charge 
of the medical needs 
of Japanese American 
San Diegans who came 
to the relocation 
center. Then I realized 
that as a high school 
student I was at a 
“High Y” party at this 
man’s house, never 
having any idea.This 
just gives me the chills. 

When I got to 
Special Collections, 
the staff member rolled his eyes as if to say,“Do I 
have something for you!” and brought out four 
truckloads from the Japanese American Research 
Project, artifacts of every nature. Some in Japanese; 
some in English. 

What I want the children to do is to think 
critically, keep an open mind, and realize that history 
is not black and white. America has been wrong and 
in this case apologized and spent money in repara¬ 
tions. And I want them to understand the struggles 
that people had. Not only in terms of their survival, 
but of their strength. 


by Robert Jurafsky, a 3rd-4th grade teacher, Redondo Beach 
School District, centered on the determination of the pioneers. 
His students evaluate the reliability of the information the 
settlers had and examine what hardships they had to overcome 
through struggle and imaginative efforts when the information 
proved erroneous. Moving West: Traveling the Oregon Trail, by 
Carol Brown, a 5th grade teacher, Rancho San Diego Elemen¬ 
tary School, developed a theme about the spirit of the American 
people as “characterized by a desire for a better life.” 

Other individual units included: 


Martha 
Berner 
displays a 
language aid 
from the 
Japanese 
American 
Research 
Project. 
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The Children’s Book Collection 

A Half-Century of Acquisition 


The Children’s Book Collection (CBC) in the University 
Research Library’s Department of Special Collections has 
been formed by the acquisition of several major collections, 
and by the dedication of three librarians—Wilbur Jordan 
Smith, F. Brooke Whiting, and James Davis—who have 
developed the collection over more than forty-five years. 
Smith found the Olive Percival collection waiting for him to 
catalog when he became rare books librarian in 1949. 
Lawrence Clark Powell, then University Librarian, purchased 
the collection the year before from the Percival estate through 
Dawson’s; it comprised 540 volumes. In his article “UCLA’s 
Trove of Rare Children’s Books,” pub¬ 
lished in the Wilson Library Bulletin in 
1975, Smith wrote: 

“The books were tucked away in 
shoe boxes and locked in a closet in 
the newly established Department of 
Special Collections. It seems that there 
were ambivalent feelings regarding the 
value of children’s books to a research 
collection...In the past ten years, the academic world has 
slowly discovered the possibilities of these materials.” 

The Percival collection included primarily British imprints 
between 1790 and 1840, establishing a collecting strength 
which continues today, although other areas such as toy and 
moveable books, modern British and American imprints, 
foreign language editions, and a wide variety of original 
drawings and manuscripts complete the collecting scope. 

In 1954, Smith jumped at the chance to acquire Raymond 
Barnett’s collection en bloc from the Beauchamp Bookshop of 
London. Barnett’s collection added French and German as 
well as new English editions to the CBC, and an extensive 
number of games and ephemera, such as three dimensional 
peepshows, early board games, and stage dramas. Smith 
increased the Harris imprints the following year with another 
en bloc purchase from Hamill & Barker. French holdings in 
this purchase, most of which were from the Gumuchian 
collection, included more than 300 editions. 

Virginian Bernard Meeks sold his collection of more than 
2,000 titles to the library in 1959.This purchase strength¬ 
ened holdings of original drawings by Walter Crane, the 
Cruikshanks, Kate Greenaway, and Arthur Rackham, and 
increased UCLA’s number of Newbery imprints to world 
status. A year later, Smith purchased Elvah Karshner’s 
collection of British and American children’s books, the first 
major addition of American imprints to complement the 
British holdings. d’Alte Welch was able to list 300 of these in 
his Bibliography of American Children’s Books Printed Prior to 
1821, including more than a dozen Isaiah Thomas imprints in 
original boards, and many apparently unique copies, like Giles 
Jones’s The Lilliputian Masquerade, printed by Thomas in 1787. 

Welch himself was the posthumous source of additional 
early children’s imprints. His widow donated the English 
portion of his collection to UCLA, the complement to his 


American imprints bequeathed to the American Antiquarian 
Society.The UCLA gift numbered more than 1,000 pre-1821 
titles of a collection Welch had begun in 1922. It doubled the 
number of Newbery imprints UCLA owned. Welch and Smith 
had been friends since Welch’s first visit to Special Collections 
in 1950, and Smith wrote, again in the Wilson article of 1975: 

“Welch was so well known in the little world of old 
children’s books that exceptional items came his way, and it 
became his custom in the later years of his collecting to ask 
us to buy them when he could not....The close rapport 
between Welch and UCLA explains the lack of duplication of 

key and relatively expensive books in 
our two collections.... It is unlikely 
that another acquisition of such size 
and quality and so relatively lacking in 
duplication will ever be made by 
UCLA.” 

Nevertheless, the May and George 
Shiers collection of 840 titles fol¬ 
lowed in 1975, with more than 100 
new or variant pre-1821 English imprints.The Department 
also developed in-depth collections of 19th century prescrip¬ 
tive writers, such as Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Mary Sherwood, 
and Sarah Trimmer.The Edgeworth and Sherwood holdings 
include letters, manuscripts, and daybook journals. 

Twentieth century holdings are anchored by the original 
manuscripts and drawings ofTheodore Geisel, better known 
as Dr. Seuss.The department also acquired the papers of 
Lucille and Holling Clancy Holling, whose children’s writings 
focus on nature and Native Americans. Jerry Cushman began 
our collection of modern juveniles by giving us his collection, 
and most recently Waldo Hunt gave us his collection of more 
than 500 toy and moveable books, approximately one third of 
which are 19th century editions. 

As Wilbur Smith noted, serious scholarship using the 
Children’s Book Collection came into its own in the 1960s 
and has flourished since.The CBC has provided support to 
faculty and students at UCLA and to visiting scholars, 
particularly in the fields of 18th, 19th, and 20th century 
British and American literature, printing history, and social 
history.The Department of Special Collections provides 
seminar access to the collections where students can have 
hands-on access to works illustrating the instruction. Local 
scholars Mitzi Myers, G. B.Tennyson, and Andrea Immel are 
reading room regulars, and the department has had frequent 
visits from renowned bibliographers such as Marjorie Moon, 
bibliographer of both John Harris and Benjamin Tabart; 
Lawrence Darton, descendent of the founder of the firm of 
William Darton & Sons, and reviser of F. J. Harvey Darton’s 
Children’s Books in England; and Brian Alderson, children’s 
book review editor for the London Times. The department 
has also sponsored public lectures and seminars relating to 
the collection.— David Zeidberg 


In the past ten years, the 
academic world has slowly 
discovered the possibilities 
of these materials. 






From left: Andrea Counselman and 
Linda McGovern 


Right: Cinderilla, 
J. Kendrew, 1820. 

Below: Pollock's 
Juvenile Drama 
Cinderella or the 
Little Glass 
Slipper, Pollock. 
[N.D.] 
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HERE Cinderilla you may tec, 

A beauty bright and fair. 

Her real name was Helena, 

Few «ith her could compare, 
Besides she was so very good, 

So affable and mild, 

She learned to pray and read her book 
When she was quite a child. 


Here her mother-in-law you see, 

One of the worst of hags. 

Who made her do all drudgery work. 
And clothed her with rags'; 

And after she had done her work. 
Her mother-in-law would tell her. 
The cinders she might sit among, 
And call’d her Cinderilla. 
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# he 1994 cbc project teachers have 
JL. described their individual experiences 
in terms such as “professionally inspiring” 
and “revolutionary.” 

Their enthusiasm is not for the innova¬ 
tive use of primary sources alone, but for 
the time and the place, free from the daily 
demands of the school year, made possible 
by the summer stipend. This opportunity to 
reflect on what and how they will teach 
allows them to look beyond simply finding 
a good book to use in teaching, or just 

drawing on the ideas, scope, and sequence offered in teachers’ 
editions of texts. 

According to the teachers who participated in the project, the 
enjoyment that comes from conducting research and making 
discoveries among such rare and fascinating materials is conta¬ 
gious and passed on to students in class. As ues teacher Jan 
Powell describes, “When children hear my ‘gee whiz’ or ‘Wow, 
look what I found,’ they clearly see that even their teacher is 
always learning new things.” Project coordinator Ruthellen 
Moss describes how this promotes a pattern of participatory 
learning, in which, rather than expecting to be handed materials, 
students get excited about seeking out things on their own. 
When a teacher, as the discoverer of the content and creator of 
the lesson, shares it with students, they in turn are motivated to 
apply their own creativity to the lesson. From her teacher’s 
perspective, she’s “modeling the discovery process or the thrill of 
a search with a purpose.” 

The idea of employing original research to develop curricu¬ 
lum takes on added import today due to the currently diminish¬ 
ing number of librarians and libraries in school systems. The 
impact of this decline in public school library resources was 
underlined for project participants after they worked not only 
with the special collections librarians at ucla, but with the 
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Andrea Counselman: Almost every 
culture has some story related to the 
theme of Cinderella. It was amazing to look 
at these books because they are so small 
and inside the front cover there were 
morals about how little girls should behave. 
My perception of Cinderella is Disney and 
as I kept reading I would say: 
“where did all these lizards 

Tluii J 

come from?” In old versions 
there were lizards and in the 
Grimm version of Cinderella, 
the evil stepsisters cut off 
their toes and their heels. 

I want the students to 
create a I990’s Cinderella. I 
found wonderful scenery 
designs and paper cut-outs 
from the 1808 stories. 
Students will look at these 
and then create costuming 
for a I990’s version. We also 
found musical versions. I 
foresee a Cinderella rap. 





The Special Collections' Publications Program 
has issued several works about the Children’s 
Book Collection, including: 

The Ludford Box and “A Christmass-Box” (Occasional 
paper 2) Brian Alderson. 1989, which describes the 
Ludford family’s children’s books found in the 
Karshner collection and used by the Ludford family 
between 1746 and 1780. 

Revolutionary Reviewing: Sarah Trimmer’s Guardian of 
Education (Occasional paper 4) Andrea Immel. 1990, 
an index to the Guardian, including an introductory 
essay by Mitzi Myers. 

Olive Percival: Los Angeles Author and Bibliophile 
(Occasional paper 7) Jane Apostol. 1992, a biography. 

Tops, Tanagrams, and Untearable Books: Children’s 
Diversions. (Exhibition catalog) Summer quarter, 1990. 

Fun & Games: 400 Years of Children’s Books from 
UCLA’s Special Collections (Exhibition catalog) 

February 1994, prepared for the 27th California 
International Antiquarian Book Fair. 

These are available through the Department of 
Special Collections, A1713 University Research 
Library. 
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Torn Armstrong, 
Judith Kantor, and 
David Zeidberg look 
at a 1472 edition of 
Pliny's Natural 
History, part of a 
Special Collections 
exhibit. 


Torri Armstrong: 

I want kids to know 
about the way of life 
in ancient Rome, to 
see what people 
actually did then; for 
instance, that slaves 
weren’t just some¬ 
thing with the Civil 
War that never 

existed before or again. I want them to compare 
Rome with their own lives. We’ll make each table in 
the room a family in a specific class, a centurion’s 
family, Julius Caeser’s family, a citizen’s family; we’ll 
build the house that goes with that family and look at 
the clothing of the different groups. Maybe we’ll 
bring in a Roman cookbook to copy recipes. (They 
ate parrots and flamingos and rats.) I also want to 
stage a Roman-style debate about slavery or the role 
of women. 


Olive Oatman from 
Lilliam Schlissel’s 
Womens Diaries of the 
WestwardJourney, 
1982. Olive was 
tattooed on the chin 
and arms in the 
fashion of the 
Mohave women. 
Made by piercing the 
skin and pressing 
charcoal into the 
wounds, these marks 
lasted a lifetime. 


children’s librarian at the University Elementary School. 

Approaching the summer of 1995, the middle year of the five- 
year program, the cbc project will invite applications from 
teachers at previously represented schools with an eye towards 
strengthening the primary resource teaching base already 
established. Subsequently, in 1996 and 1997, the summer insti¬ 
tute again hopes to attract new teachers statewide, broadening 
the network of instructors and schools offering unique opportu¬ 
nities for enrichment to the California framework. 

To illustrate the intellectual, even spiritual, stimulation that 
can occur when exploring primary materials, Moss ends presen¬ 
tations about the project with the following anecdote; 

While poring over materials about the westward movement, 
San Diego teacher Carol Brown (seen on the cover) read Susan 
Parish’s 1850 personal diary, written during her trek across the 
country. The diary contains a story about the Oatmans, another 
family in Susan Parish’s wagon train who left the train to go on 
ahead. Three days later the train came across the Oatmans’ 
looted and burned wagon. The family lay slaughtered, but 
eleven-year-old Olive was missing. After this, there was no 
more mention of the Oatman family, or Olive, in the Parish 
journal. Later in the week, however, as Brown searched through 
additional material, she was taken with a picture of a settler 
woman with an Indian tattoo on her chin. Reading further from 
the book in hand, Womens Diaries of the Westward Journey, 

Brown discovered that the photo was of Olive, the girl who had 
been captured, raised as an Indian child, traded to another tribe, 

married to an Indian, but later was found 
abandoned on a river bank. Now a 
reassimilated adult, wearing a European 
style high-neck full-length dress, the image 
of Olive Oatman appears to be straddling 
her two worlds. Carol Brown confides that 
to lose, then suddenly reconnect, with a 
historical character while doing her research 
was an experience she can only describe as 
“mind blowing.” 

In addition to history curriculum, Special 
Collections offers a wealth of material for 
the art teacher, the science teacher, and the 
literature teacher. Consequently, it’s impor¬ 
tant that all teachers be made aware that 
these collections are accessible to them for 
original research. Throughout the state, 
when teachers hear about the primary 
resources curriculum development project, 
they become excited and inquire about 
teaching the units in their own classrooms. 
ues teacher Jan Powell thinks that this 
powerful ripple effect could well be both the 
ultimate role and continuing impact of the 
project. M 










Truly great 
libraries have 
not achieved 
that stature 
from institu¬ 
tional support 
alone, but have 
acquired 
distinction 
through gifts. 
We wish to 
thank the many 
individuals, 
foundations, and 
corporations 
described on 
these pages for 
their generous 
support and 
vital commit¬ 
ment to the 
UCLA Library. 


TheAhmanson Foundation 

$800,000 for the Ahmanson- 
Murphy Aldine Press 
Collection, the University 
Librarian’s Discretionary Fund, 
and for compact shelving in the 
University Research Library 
Department of Special 
Collections. 

Henry J. Bruman 

$300,000 Planned gift to create 
the Elsie Bruman Reading 
Room in the planned expansion 
and renovation of the University 
Research Library. 

Lawrence Clark Powell 

$150,000 Planned gift to support 
graduate student employees 
working with ucla special 
collections across campus. 

Mrs. Harry Lenart 

$100,000 for the Franklin D. 
Murphy Memorial Fund in 
support of the Ahmanson- 
Murphy Aldine Collection. 

Betty Rosenberg Estate 

$98,300 to establish the Betty 
Rosenberg Endowment for 
general support of the University 
Research Library Department of 
Special Collections. 

Vera Barnes Cornell Estate 

$55,000 to establish the Ralph D. 
Cornell Memorial Endowment 
in support of the University 
Research Library Department of 
Special Collections. 


Donald R. Dickey Jr. 

$50,000 to assist in the 
preservation of photographs, 
field notebooks, and specimens 
in the Donald R. Dickey Sr. 
Collection in the Louise Darling 
Biomedical Library and the 
Department of Biology. 

M. Lorraine Mathies 

$25,000 Planned gift for The Dr. 
M. Lorraine Mathies Staff 
Development Fund. 

Leon and Barbara 
Rootenberg 

$25,000 to establish the 
Rootenberg Endowment in 
support of the History and 
Special Collections Division in 
the Louise Darling Biomedical 
Library. 

Mrs. A. Quincy Jones 

$15,000 for continued processing 
of the A. Quincy Jones 
Architectural Archive in the 
University Research Library 
Department of Special 
Collections. 

Edna andYu-Shan Han 
Charitable Foundation 

$10,000 for the Richard C. 
Ruldolph East Asian Library to 
support student employees. 

Jean M. Moore 

$10,000 in addition to the 
Everett T. Moore Endowment 
for reference collections. 
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Walin, RickH. 

Walter, Donald O. 8c Pat L. 
Ward, Pearl 

Waters, Raymond L. 8c 
Marie B. 

Weaver, John D. 8c Chica N. 
The Sidney J. Weinberg, Jr. 
Foundation 

Weinrot, Edwin Y. 8c Irene 
Weisenberg, Charles M. 8c 
Renee R. 

Marcia Weisman Foundation 
Weisman, Theodore 
The Weisman Foundation 
Wellman, Dorothy P. 

Wells, Dorothy V. 

Welsh, Julie A. 

Werner, Newton D. 8c 
Gloria 

Western Pulmonary Associates 
Medical Group 
Whaley, J. Patrick 8c 
Lynda L. Jenner 
Wharton, Clifton R. Jr. 
Matched by Kellogg Company 
and Ford Motor Company 
White, Maude C. 

White, Robert D. 

Matched by Rockwell Interna¬ 
tional Corporation Trust 
Whitfield, Esther K. 


Whiting II, F. Brooke 
Whitney, Thomas A. 8c 
Patricia J. 

Matched by Duracell, Inc. 
Williams, Gretchen C. 
Winstein, Sylvia 
Wittenborg, Karin 
Woods, Robert 8c Laura-Lee 
LLWW Foundation 
World Monuments Fund 

Wrenden, Mr. 8c Mrs. 
William P. 

Wright, Donald F. 8c 
Sharon F. 

Matched by Times Mirror 
Company 

Wrigley, Maria H. 

Yuke, Carol A. 

Zamenhof, Stephen 8c 
Patrice J. 

Zavis, Michael Wm. 8c Joan 
Zeidberg, David 8c Robbie 
Zeitlin, Joel L. 8c Ann L. 
Zeitlin, Josephine V. B. 
Ziment, Irwin 8c Yda 


Tributes 

In honor of Louise Darling 
Meyerhoff, Erich 8c 
Inge Darling 

In honor of Johnny B. Jackson 
Hartman, Susanna H. 


Memorials 

In memory of Antonia Babb 
Spence, Charlotte E. 

In memory of Josephine C. Booth 
Blaskeslee, Zola M. 

Booth, Barbara 
Booth, Celia B. 

Conduitte, Catherine J. 
Hurst, Jeanne D. 

Murphy, Matthew T. 

Walin, RickH. 

Williams, Gretchen C. 

In memory of Margaret D. 
Ellison 

Ellison, George W. 

In memory ofMary Joe Goodwin 
Cabot, Mary G. 

Fenhagen, James P. 8c 
Anne S. 

Goodwin, Willard 
Hirsch, Richard S. 

Politano, Aida 
Scardino, Katherine M. 
Shearer, Lloyd 8c Marva P. 
Thelen, Max 8c Phyllis B. 


In memory of Charles B. Gullans 
Beers, Calista R. 

Daniel and Daniel 
Publishers, Inc. 

Gulland, James E. 8c 
Heidi H. Johnson 
Lilliencrantz, Ronald G. 8c 
Shirley D. 

O’Neill, Luke S. 

Robin, Ruth S. 

In memory of Gladwin A. Hill 
Barton, Mr. 8c Mrs. Daniel F. 
Barton, Lisa H. 

Barton, Tyler J. 8c Casey D. 
Hill, Carole 

In memory of Mona McCormick 
Borgman, Christine L. 
Hinckley, Ann T. 

Hollywood Park Casino 
McCloskey, Alice E. 
McCormick, Pat 
Mood, George M. 
Richardson, John V. Jr. 
Silvernail, Barbara A. 

Theatre West 

ucla Library Staff Association 
Wittenborg, Karin 
In memory of Carroll Sherman 
Montgomery 
Buckman, Trent D. 

Day, Jack C. 

Ela, Stephen W. 

Ford, Warren T. 8c Sharon R. 
Harris, Francis L. 

Helgeson, Roger C. 

Hunter, Duncan H. 
Neuberger, Kenneth 8c Barb 
Reich, Hans J. 8c leva L. 
Roitman, James N. 

Shaffer, G.W. 

Singer, Lawrence A. 8c 
Martha H. 

Whitney, Thomas A. 8c 
Patricia J. 

Matched by Duracell\ Inc. 

In memory of Franklin D. 
Murphy 

Ackerman, Lisa 
Matched by Samuel 
H. Kress Foundation 
Ahmanson, Howard 
Anderson, John E. Jr 8c 
Doreen D. 

BankAmerica Foundation 
Bastien, William A. 8c 
Zanella 

Benjamin, C. Mae 
Berkovitz, Anne S. 

Bing, Peter S. 8c Helen 
Blackwell, Mr. 8c Mrs. 

Menefee D. 

Bodenheimer, Anne M. 
Bramlett, Norris, Anne, 8c 
Kenneth 

Broad, Eli 8c Edythe L. 
Bunting, Wade A. 8c 
Alison O. 
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Burge, Frank R. 8c Gladys F. 
Chandler, Dorothy B. 

Clark, Frederick A. 8c 
Anne W. 

Clark, Margaret E 
Conover, John A. 

Corday, Eliot 8c Marian K. 
Crandall, Earle E. 8c 
Arlette L. 

Matched by the Coca-Cola 
Company 
CRC Press, Inc. 

Croll, Alan D. 8c Sandra 
Cummings, Suzanne P. 
Darling, Louise M. 
Dingman, Michael D. 8c 
Betsy 

The Michael D. Dingman 
Foundation 
Earner, Richard K. 

Erburu, Robert F. 8c Lois 
Matched by J. Paul Getty 
Trust 

Fieldstead and Company 
Ford Motor Company Fund 
Frost, Camilla C. 

Frye, Clayton W. Jr. 

Ganz, Julian 8c Jo Ann 
Gendel, Beatrice 
Goizueta, Roberto C. 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Gorton, Thomas 8c 
Catherine 
Guzy, Peter 
Hagedorn, Donald 8c 
Martina 

Heyns, Roger W. 8c Esther 
Matched by William and 
Flora Hewlett Foundation 
Honda, Henry M. 

Hourani, Jameel 
Jacobs, Thomas L. 8c Ruth F. 
Jeppesen Sanderson, Inc. 
Katten Muchin and Zavis 
Foundation, Inc 
Kahan, Stanley E. 

Lavine, Richard 8c Ruth 
Richard and Ruth Lavine 
Family Foundation 
Lee, R. Marilyn 
Matched by Times Mirror 
Company 
Leisure, Hoyt B. 

The Leisure Family 
Foundation 
Lenart, Mrs. Harry 
Levin, Martin 8c Marcia 
Longmire, William P. Jr. 8c 
Jane C. 

Mancini, Virginia 
Mandel, Leonard H. 8c 
Beatrice J. 

Marget, Michael R. 

Martin, R. 8c P. 

McDonald, Leslie A. 

Goodway Copy Center 
Medberry, Chauncey III 8c 
Thirza 


Mellinkoff, David 8c Ruth D. 
Mellinkoff, Sherman M. 8c 
June 

Mellon, Paul 
Muchin, Allan B. 8c 
Elaine C. 

Murdock, Mr. 8c Mrs. 

David H. 

OMalley, Peter 
Packard, David 
Pagen, Barbara P. 

Palevsky, Joan 
Park, Arthur L. 8c Merril 
Perloff, Joseph 
Donald E. 8cJo Anne 
Peterson Foundation 
Plank, Jack L. 8c Bonnie 
Matched by Times Mirror 
Company 

Planned Parenthood of Los 
Angeles 

Popjack, George 
Puckett, William T. Jr. 8c 
Edna B. 

Ramo, Simon 8c Virginia S. 
Redmond, Charles 8c Bette 
Richman, Walter 8c Marjorie 
Schwartz, Wilbur S. 

Seaver, Richard C. 

Seigler, Laurence O. 8c 
Sallie A. 

Shearer, Lloyd 8c Marva P. 
Smith, George 8c Ann 
Smith, Robert H. 

Smooke, Marion 
Steinberg, Sylvia K. 

Straatsma, Bradley R. 8c 
Ruth 

Stricke, Leslie M. 

Takahashi, Frances K. 
Matched by Times Mirror 
Company 

Times Mirror Cable 
Television 
Vosper, Loraine 
Walcott, Leonard E. Jr. 8c 
Deborah 

The Sidney J. Weinberg, Jr. 
Foundation 

Weinrot, Edwin Y. 8c Irene 
Marcia Weisman Foundation 
Weisman, Theodore 
The Weisman Foundation 
Welsh, Julie A. 

Werner, Newton D. 8c Gloria 
Western Pulmonary 
Associates Medical Group 
Whaley, J. Patrick 8c Lynda 
L. Jenner 

Wharton, Clifton R. Jr. 
Matched by Kellogg Company 
and Ford Motor Company 
Winstein, Sylvia 
Woods, Robert 8c Laura-Lee 
LLWW Foundation 
World Monuments Fund 
Wright, Donald F. 8c 
Sharon F. 


Wrigley, Maria H. 

Zavis, Michael Wm. 8c Joan 
Zeidberg, David 8c Robbie 
Zeitlin, Josephine V. B. 

In memory of Betty Rosenberg 
Hopkins, Roger D. 8c 
Patricia 

Rosenfeld, Jean 
Rosenfeld, Joan 
Weisenberg, Charles M. 8c 
Renee R. 

Yuke, Carol A. 

In memory of Rex Simpson 
Sattler, Martha T. 

In memory of Wilbur J. Smith 
Smith, Ninon 

In memory of Robert G. Vosper 
Arendes, Karen V. 

Ackerman, Page 
Beim, Sanford M. 

Bernstein, Irving 8c 
Fredrika E. 

Borgman, Christine L. 
Bowman, Ben C. 8c 
Marion H. 

Clemente, Juliette G. 
Clifford, Naomi 
Matched by Ernst and Young 
Foundation 

Dellinger, Arthur J. Jr. 

Dellinger and Company 
Ellithorpe, Marian 
Folz, John 
Glinka, John L. 

Edna and Yu-Shan Han 
Charitable Foundation 
Herman, Gunter 8c 
Elizabeth 
Honda, Henry M. 

Howey, Marion L. 

Jones, Michael J. 8c Jane D. 
Loring, Murrel M. 
McCloskey, Alice E. 

Mink, James V. 

Mood, George M. 

Nixon, Roberta 
Palevsky, Joan 
Richardson, John V. Jr. 
Rudolph, Richard C. 8c 
Mary 

Sonnenschein, Ralph 8c 
Patricia N. 

Spence, Charlotte E. 

Speroni, Mrs. Charles 
Sung, Robert 8c Patsy 
Walter, Donald O. 8c Pat L. 
Werner, Newton D. 8c Gloria 
White, Maude C. 

Wrenden, Mr. 8c Mrs 
William P. 

Zeitlin, Josephine V. B. 

In memory of Frances Zeitlin 
Mink, James V. 

In memory of Marion Zeitlin 
Whiting II, F. Brooke 


Friends of the 
UCLA Library 
Patrons 

Amerman, Jerome T. 
Breitbard, Stanley H. 8c 
Ronda E. 

Catz, Boris 8c Rebecca 
Cotsen, Lloyd E. 

Cox, S. Roger 
Curry, Nicola 
Davis, Mary E. 

Dean, John W. 

Deindoerfer, Fred H. 
Eisenbach, Elizabeth R. 
Erburu, Robert F. 8c Lois 
Feldman, Randy 
Ferguson, Margaret L. 
Friedman, Grace 
Friedman, Jonathan 
Gallay, Peter 
Galway, Lionel 
Gilbert, Bennett 
Glass, Herbert 
Goebel, Thomas P. 8c Helen 
Golub, Orville J. 

Greco, Mary E. 

Hartzell, Mary 
Heymann, Margaret J. 
Holton, Stephanie O. 
Howard, Solvejg N. 

Jeffrey, Wendell E. 8c 
Bernice M. Wenzel 
Jones, Mrs. A. Quincy 
Juline, Eric 8c Edith 
Katz, Samuel 8c Gerta 
Kent, Caroline 
Lafferty, Perry F. 

Lee, David H. 

Levey, Jessie J. 

Lyon, Louise B. 

Milken, Sandra 
Mills, Christopher T. 
Mosoff, Jay 
Neufeld, Elizabeth 
Newhart, Virginia 
Nyhan, Constance W. 
Phillips, Geneva F. 

Scott, Robert 8c Elizabeth 
Shank, Russell 
Sullivan, Stuart F. 

SunG, Robert 8c Patsy 
Thomas, Diana 
Tomash, Erwin 
Treusch, Phyllis 
Weiner, Lillian 
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1994 Donor Honor Roll 












1994 Donor Honor Roll 


Wells, Dorothy V. 

Werner, Newton D. 8c Gloria 
Whiting II, F. Brooke 
Wood, JoAnn 


Selected Gift 
Collections 

Bardett, Steven J. 8c Karen M. 
Additions to the Paul Alexander 
Bartlett Papers. 

Richards L. Brooks Estate 
Books on film, literature. 

Western heritage, and crime for 
the general collections. 

Doumani, Roy 8c Carol 
Materials related to the 
construction and history of the 
Doumani House. 

Espey, John 

Additions to the Margaret 
Armstrong Collection. 

Freilich, Marvin 8c Bette 
Additions to the Rare Books 
Collection. 

Gleason, Curtis 8c Carol 
Comic book and movie 
magazine collections. 

The Goodwin Family 
The Mary Joe Goodwin 
Antarctica Collection. 

Charles Gullans Estate and 
Lorre J. Mehlinger 
Books and postersfor the 
Professor Charles B. Gullans 
Collection. 

Farid S. Haddad 
Arabic imprints and partial 
copy of the Koran. 

Gladwin Hill Trust 
Gladwin Hill Archives. 

Hoffmann, Olga Mingo 
The Fritz L. Hoffmann 
Argentine Collection. 

Leader, Rosalinde L. 

Fine art prints and posters 
chronicling exhibitions from 
museums and galleries 
worldwide. 

Logar, James F. and Dolores 
(Logar) O’Malley 
Materials relating to the James 
F. Logar house and Logar store, 
both designed by Richard 
Neutraffor the Richard Neutra 
Archive. 

Long, Helen 

Addition of books to the Haniel 
Long Archive. 


Los Angeles Times 
Addition of editorial photo¬ 
graphs and negatives to the Los 
Angeles Times Photographic 
Archive. 

Rivera, Laurence 
Papers of John Gilmore. 

See, Carolyn 

Additions to the Carolyn See 
Papers. 

Thomas, Robert J. 

Production kits, studio product 
previews, and videocassettes for 
the Bob Thomas Collection. 
Wright, Eric Lloyd 
Additions to the Lloyd Wright 
Papers. 


Corporate and 

Foundation 

Gifts 

The Ahmanson Foundation 
Antiquarian Booksellers 
Association of America, 
Southern California Chapter 
California Community 
Foundation 
The W. J. Barlow Fund 
The S. & H. Thompson Fund 
The Coca-Cola Company 
CRC Press, Inc. 

Daniel and Daniel Publishers 
Inc. 

Dellinger and Company 
The Michael D. Dingman 
Foundation 
Duracell, Inc. 

Ernst and Young Foundation 
Fieldstead and Company 
Ford Motor Company Fund 
Friends of the ucla Library 
J. Paul Getty Trust 
Gold Shield Alumnae of ucla 
Goldman Sachs and Company 
Goodway Copy Center 
The Greek Heritage Society of 
Southern California 
Edna and Yu-Shan Han 
Charitable Foundation 
William and Flora Hewlett 
Foundation 

Hollywood Park Casino 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Jeppesen Sanderson, Inc. 
Katten Muchin and Zavis 
Foundation, Inc. 

Kellogg Company 


The Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation 

Richard and Ruth Lavine 
Family Foundation 
The Leisure Family 
Foundation 
LLWW Foundation 
Henry Luce Foundation, Inc. 
Willard L. Marmelzat 
Foundation 

Martin Marietta Corporation 
Foundation 

Mesrobian Alumni Association 
New York Times Company 
Foundation, Inc. 

Newhall Land and Farming 
Company 

Donald E. and Jo Anne 
Peterson Foundation 
Price Waterhouse Foundation 
Rockwell International 
Corporation Trust 
Southern California Gas 
Company 

Sidney Stern Memorial Trust 
Times Mirror Cable Television 
Times Mirror Company 
ucla Art Council 
ucla Library Staff Association 
ucla Medical Center Auxiliary 
The Sidney J. Weinberg, Jr. 
Foundation 

Marcia Weisman Foundation 
The Weisman Foundation 
Western Pulmonary Associates 
Medical Group 
World Monuments Fund 


First Century 

Society 

Members 

ucla’s First Century Society 
honors friends and alumni who 
have arranged to benefit ucla 
through a will or trust, ucla is 
deeply grateful to the First 
Century Society members 
listed here for their commit¬ 
ment to the Library’s contin¬ 
ued academic excellence in the 
future. 

Ackerman, Page 
Bruman, Henry J. 

Darling, Louise M. 

Davise, Hugo 
Gross, George 8c Claire 
Haupt,Jon R. 8c Giselle 
Mathies, M. Lorraine 
Morrison, Sheila 
Powell, Lawrence Clark 
Speroni, Mrs. Charles 
Verity, Sue S. 


Donors acknowledged above 
are those who made contri¬ 
butions between July I, 1993 
and June 30, 1994. We have 
made every effort to be 
thorough and to represent 
our friends’ names accurately. 
We apologize sincerely for 
any errors or omissions and 
will appreciate having them 
called to our attention. 
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Larry Gelbart: 

Funny Things 
Happened on the 
Way to the Library 

Larry Gelbart is widely known for 
creating A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum, M*A*S*H, Oh God, 
Tootsie, Mastergate, City of Angels, and 
Barbarians at the Gate, and winning 
several awards: Tony, Emmy, Writers 
Guild, Oscar nomination, et al. Mr. 
Gelbart donated his professional papers 
to the ucla Library in 1985 and adds to 
his collection on a regular basis. He has 
generously supported the processing of 
his papers which include handwritten 
first drafts for almost all major projects, 
subsequent revisions, some research, 
production and publicity materials, 
dozens of unrealized projects, speeches 
and eulogies, newspaper editorials, and 
general correspondence. His papers 
offer detailed documentation of the 
entire career, from the mid-forties to 
the present, of this playwright, screen¬ 
writer, and creator of many radio and 
television programs. 

During his 50 years of writing, Larry 
Gelbart has had an uncanny ability to 
get to the heart of the truth. He is 
unique in his ability to create with great 
deftness a comic surface in story, 
dialogue, and character and, at the 
same time, surprise us with moments of 
deep and genuine feeling without being 
sentimental. Frequently co-writing, 
Larry Gelbart often works on projects 
for the stage, television, and the screen 



At the Arts Library Special Collections 

To collect, preserve, and make accessible special materials and unpublished 
documents for historical research in the entertainment industry and the 
visual and performing arts is the mission of the Special Collections unit of 
the UCLA Arts Library.The library’s archive activities intensified in the early 
1970s with emphasis on the film and television industry, animation art, and 
to a lesser degree on radio and theater. 

Today the unit holds over 200 collections, including archival records from 
several Hollywood studios and professional materials and personal papers 

donated by many notable 
producers, directors, writers, 
art directors, and costume 
designers. Described here are 
five collections which have 
recently been acquired and/or 
processed, some with the 
support of the donor. ■ 


Left: Larry Gelbart at the first reading of 
the premier production of his play 
Mastergate, summer 1988, American 
Repertory Theater at Harvard. 


Below, from left to right: set designer 
Phillip Jung, director Michael Engel, Larry 
Gelbart, and artistic director Robert 
Brustien. 


simultaneously, or changes his focus 
from one year to the next. 

As one might expect, the collection 
held at ucla richly captures Larry 
Gelbart’s many styles and successes. 
But, by also documenting his lesser 
known works, unrealized projects, and 
occasional failures, the Larry Gelbart 
Papers open up to researchers the 
critical voice, the genuine concerns, and 
the career of this accomplished con¬ 


temporary American writer. 

At age 16, while still attending high 
school, Larry Gelbart started writing 
for radio with The Danny Thomas Show, 
followed by Duffy’s Tavern, and 
Command Performance. With the 
advent of television, he wrote for Bob 
Hope, Joan Davis, the Marty Feldman 
jack Paar Show, Sid Caesar, Red 
Buttons, Art Carney, Pat Boone, and 
Patrice Munsel. 










In 1962, the international classic, A 
Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the 
Forum, composed by Stephen 
Sondheim, opened on Broadway. A 
1967 film version, also written by 
Gelbart, was released in England. 
Additional film projects included the 
unproduced Chercher la Femme aka The 
Impotence of Being Earnest, based on a 
Roman Polanski screenplay, and a film 
treatment of The Emperor’s New Clothes 
for Groucho and Harpo Marx. 

In 1976 came Sly Fox, based on Ben 
Jonson’s Volpone starring George C. 
Scott. A film version was developed, 
but not produced. 1978 saw Movie 
Movie aka Double Feature released. The 
files also include drafts for a sequel 
Movie Movie 2 . In 1980, a television 
series, United States, was launched as 
was the sequel AfterM*A*S*H in 1983- 
1985. 

Hotel Royal, a long and disappoint¬ 
ing effort started in 1979 under the 
working title Cambodia Project, was 
finally abandoned in 1985 “because of 
the film The Killing Fields j according 
to a note by Gelbart on the last draft. 

1989 brought three successes: 
Mastergate, a dramatic play aiming at 
congressional hearings, corrupt 
politicians, the corruption of language 
(double speak, news speak, malaprop- 
isms) and media manipulation, opened 
in Washington and then in New York. 
City of Angels received the 1989 Tony 
Award for best musical. (Draft after 
draft in the files are entitled Death is for 
Suckers .) Early that year, the Manhattan 
Theatre Club staged a work-in- 
progress, the musical comedy One- 
Two-Three-Four-Five, loosely based on 
the first five books of the Bible. Many 
scripts carry the following note: “The 
action takes place soon after the 
expulsion from the Garden of Eden 
and continues for several thousand 
years—during which time the charac¬ 
ters grow from late adolescence to a 
ripe old age.” 

—Brigitte Kueppers 
Arts Special Collections Librarian 


Animating A History: 
Archiving the Walter 
Lantz Collection 

Walter Lantz stands as one of the 
remarkable figures in the history of 
American studio cartooning. Already a 
recognizable star in the 1920s for 
appearing in two-reel comedies in 
which he interacted with animated 
characters, Lantz went on to launch the 
Universal Cartoon Studio in 1928. By 
1940 he had firmly established himself 
as an independent producer and had 
formed his own studio which produced 
cartoons for release through Universal 
Studios until 1972, a period of uninter¬ 
rupted production that is unmatched by 
any other studio outside of Disney. 
Walter Lantz was also responsible for 
the creation of the lunatic cartoon bird, 
Woody Woodpecker, whose scarlet 
visage and signature laugh are known 
the world over. 

When Lantz closed his studio, he 
realized that he held a wealth of 
production materials—drawings, cels, 
background paintings, directors’ notes, 
storyboards—that dated back to the 
1920s. Within these studio works lay 
the entire history of Walter Lantz 
Productions. Despite the enormous 
market value of these animation 
collectibles, he chose not to sell them. 

It was Mr. Lantz’s wish that these 
materials be made available for study to 
animation researchers. 

Because of the film archive’s 
commitment to the preservation of 
animated films and because of the film 
school’s commitment to animation 
education, Walter Lantz decided to 
preserve and house his collection at 
ucla. Mr. Lantz also stipulated in his 
donation that graduate students of the 
ucla Animation Workshop be hired to 
process his collection. Lantz foresaw 
this as establishing a vital link between 
animation’s past and future. 

Many noteworthy Lantz films and 



Above: Woody Woodpecker Polka (1951). 
Director Don Patterson was the first to 
regularly feature Woody in drag. Here, 
free entrance to the dance has led 
Woody to cross-dress. Wally Walrus is 

his partner. 

Right: Walter Lantz and Don Patterson 
(director) examine the Operation 
Sawdust storyboard, 1952. 

characters are represented in this 
remarkable collection. Not only does 
the collection hold character model 
sheets which detail every step in the 
development of Woody Woodpecker’s 
design as it progresses from bug-eyed 
screwiness to wide-eyed cuteness, but it 
also includes model sheets which trace 
the development of well-known 
characters like Andy Panda, Wally 
Walrus, Buzz Buzzard, Chilly Willy, 
and Oswald Rabbit. Pencil storyboard 
sketches for such memorable films as 
The Barber of Seville (1943), Abou Ben 
Boogie (1944), Boogie Woogie Man 
(1943), The Poet and the Peasant (1946), 
Termites from Mars (1952), and Opera¬ 
tion Sawdust (1953) are among the many 
visual highlights of the collection. The 
talents of outstanding directors like 
Alex Lovy, Burt Gillette, Shamus 
Culhane, Dick Lundy, Don Patterson, 
and Tex Avery are also showcased in 
their working notes and sketches. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of processing this collection has been 
the act of reconstructing the details of 
Lantz Studio history. The archivists 
have been afforded a unique viewpoint 
because of their broad exposure to the 
collection materials. When drawings, 
cels, or backgrounds are not labeled 
with production numbers, alternate 
methods of dating and identification 
must be found. It is at these times that 
the smallest of clues can speak volumes. 
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Emmet Lavery: One 
Writers Political Works 

Emmet Lavery described himself as 
“a man who got more fun from making 
drama out of facts than out of fiction.” 
Lavery (1902-1986) was a prolific stage, 
screen, and television writer as well as a 
lawyer, journalist, president of the 
Screen Writers Guild, and vice- 
president of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences. 

The Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions holds an Oral History by Emmet 
Lavery, and now his other papers have 
been donated to the Arts Library 
Special Collections. The new collection 
includes dozens of scripts, many with 
handwritten annotations, plus corre¬ 
spondence, photographs, clippings, 
material related to Lavery’s positions in 
the Guild and other organizations, and 
materials relating to his testimony 
before California and U.S. House 
committees during investigations into 
communist influence in Hollywood. 

Some of Lavery’s best-known plays 
are The First Legion, The Gentleman 
From Athens, and The Magnificent 
Yankee, which was also made into a 
movie with Lavery’s screenplay. For the 
screen Lavery wrote Hitler's Children, 
Behind the Rising Sun, and The Court- 
Martial of Billy Mitchell, for which he 
received an Oscar nomination, among 
others. Among his television credits is 
the 1965 version of The Magnificent 
Yankee, which won five Emmys. 

Much of the research Lavery 
conducted for his portrayals of impor¬ 
tant figures in American history is now 
in the collection. For example, in doing 
research on Justice Wendell Holmes, 
whose Washington years are portrayed 
in The Magnificent Yankee, Lavery 
conducted research with Supreme 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter. The 
stage version, with annotations by 
Frankfurter, is in the collection. 

Lavery corresponded with Thornton 
Wilder, Francis Poulenc and others. 
These letters and the other papers left 
by Lavery reflect a life of religious and 
political activity and a love of writing. 

-James Garner 
Graduate School of Education and 
Information Science 


Drawing styles usually yield the 
most information. Designs differ from 
decade to decade, and there are as many 
different ways of putting down a line as 
there are artists. For example, A 1 Coe’s 
animation drawings of Woody Wood¬ 
pecker have more rounded facial 
features than the Woody drawings done 
by Virgil Ross. Ross’s woodpecker is 
more screwball than Coe’s cuter bird. 
Both animators drew from the same 
character models, yet their individual 
personalities show through in the lines 
they drew. 

The true wealth and scope of the 
Walter Lantz Collection has not yet 
been fully explored. The largest private 
collection in the Arts Library Special 
Collections, its processing began in 
April of 1992 and will be on-going 
through July of 1995. The archiving of 
the musical scores collection has not yet 
begun, and the Lantz Collection as a 
whole is still growing. Recently, 
through the generosity of the Walter 
Lantz Foundation, a group of new 
materials were added to the collection. 
Among this group were never before 
seen business records, including the 
contract between Walter Lantz and 
Universal Studios which set up Lantz 
as an independent producer in 1940. A 


Walter Lantz poses in front of his 
Hollywood studio, 1952. 


collection of studio scrapbooks contain¬ 
ing press clippings, publicity photos, 
and advertisements dating back to the 
early 1940s was also donated. Slowly 
but surely Walter Lantz’s dream of 
providing for a better future for 
animation by setting up a strong link to 
its past is becoming a reality. 

—Joe Carroll 
Animation Workshop 
Department of Film and Television 
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Twenty-Seven Years of Asian American Theater 
Arrives at UCLA 


In the summer of 1965, eight actors, 
most of Japanese, Chinese, and Korean 
descent, joined together and founded 
East West Players, the nation’s first 
Asian American theater group. These 
actors included James Hon, June Kim, 
Guy Lee, Pat Li, Yet Lock, Beulah 
Quo, Rae Creevey, and Mako, the 
company’s first artistic director. It 
began, as most Hollywood scenarios 
have it, with a few buckets of paint, 
some nails, and a lot of talent and 
perseverance on the parts of individuals 
committed to realizing a very personal 
vision: to have a theater company of 
their own. 

For many years, Hollywood perpetu¬ 
ated stereotypes of Asian Americans. 
What few roles there were consistently 
portrayed Asian Americans in a 
negative manner as Kung Fu masters, 
sinister warmongers, philosophers 
speaking fortune cookie aphorisms, 
subservient geisha girls, or dragon 
ladies. The founders of East West 
Players sought to remedy the situation 
of most Asian American performing 
artists who were frustrated with having 


to force their teeth into an overbite to 
get roles. The company supported and 
served the Asian American community 
and the performing arts community as 
a whole by creating opportunities for 
self-expression and theatrical perfor¬ 
mance as well as voice to the experience 
of Asians in America. 

The first production, organized by 
the founding members of what was to 
become East West Players, was 
Rashomon. It premiered for one 
performance on the University of 
Southern California campus on April 3, 
1965. Cast members included Mako, 
Soon Tech Oh, and Buelah Quo. 

In the following months, the new 
theatrical company was born. Robert 
Wise discovered Mako, Jimmy Hong, 
and Beulah Quo for roles in Sand 
Pebbles, a major Hollywood production 
which garnered an Academy Award 
nomination for Mako. As a result of 
this artistic and financial success, the 
cast of Rashomon found funding and 
incorporated as a nonprofit cultural 
organization—the East West Players. 

It was not until 1968 that East West 



Players began a play-writing contest 
which sought material by and about 
Asian Americans. Henry Woon’s 
winning play, Now You See and Now You 
Don’t, was produced in 1968. This show 
started East West Players in a new 
direction, opening doors for Asian 
American playwrights and plays. 

In 1972, East West Players moved to 
its current location, 4424 Santa Monica 
Boulevard. Here they have produced a 
variety of different plays; from tradi¬ 
tional classics, such a Henrik Ibsen’s A 
Doll’s House and Anton Chekov’s Three 
Sisters, to huge Broadway productions 
such as A Chorus Line and Stephen 
Sondheim’s Into the Woods, to plays 



Clockwise from top: A Scene from Rashomon 
(1966), clockwise from left to right: Mako, Yuki 
Shimoia and John Mauro. Nobu McCarthy and 
Richard Lee Sung as inhabitants of Little Tokyo 
right after World War II in Pineapple White by Jon 
. Shirota (1973-1974 season). The ensemble from 
Asian-American Hearings: A Multi-Media 
Extravaganza (1975-1976 season). 
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Renoir s Letters Offer Insights Into the French 
Filmmakers Life and Doubts 


specific to the Asian American experi¬ 
ence, such as 12-1-A and The Wash. 

The past twenty-seven years of East 
West Players is being preserved at the 
Arts Library Special Collections 
Department. It was brought to the 
university through the collaborative 
efforts of the Asian American Studies 
Center and Arts Special Collections 
Department. In 1992, acting as a liaison 
between the Arts Library and East 
West Players, the Asian American 
Studies Center conducted negotiations 
and bid with other educational institu¬ 
tions for this collection. After apprais¬ 
ing the material and finding the 
appropriate funds, Marji Lee of the 
Center and Brigitte Kueppers of Arts 
Special Collections brought the East 
West Players Archive to its permanent 
home at ucla. 

The many categories of the collec¬ 
tion are testament to the vitality of the 
theater and document its many produc¬ 
tions. The education process is evi¬ 
denced in the summer workshop, tours, 
foreign language productions, and play 
reading series. The Board of Directors 
minutes provides information on the 
philosophy and goals of the theater. 
Financial records document the funds 
necessary to keep the theater alive. And 
finally, records of grant awards give a 
sense of the growing support of non- 
Eurocentric based theater, and recogni¬ 
tion as a legitimate community theater 
in the Los Angeles area. 

This collection is especially impor¬ 
tant because it represents a step toward 
preserving non-Eurocentric culture and 
traditional performance. It helps to 
legitimize Asian American theater as a 
true art form, validate the talent and 
creativity of Asian Americans, and 
preserve the experience of being Asian 
in America. 

—Suzanne J. Hee 
MA Asian-American Studies, 1994 


During this year, the final cataloging 
of the correspondence files of the Jean 
Renoir Papers, equal in size to the 
collection’s production and project files, 
was completed. 

Documentation for the early years in 
France is sparse. But beginning with the 
Renoirs’ 1940 arrival in the United 
States and continuing until Jean’s death 
in 1979 in Beverly Hills, the correspon¬ 
dence files provide rich and unexpected 
insight into the professional and 
personal life of the filmmaker. 

In his letters, Renoir comments 
frankly on famous contemporaries such 
as Charlie Chaplin, Daryl Zanuck, 
Marlene Dietrich, Marcel Pagnol, 
Bertolt Brecht, and Andre Malraux. He 
confides in friends like Dudley Nichols, 
Clifford Odets, Georges Simenon, 
Robert Flaherty, Gerard Philipe, Jeanne 
Moreau, Van Heflin, Charles 
Laughton, Oskar Werner, and Francois 
Truffaut. He remains in contact with 
many of his French colleagues from the 
thirties including Jacques Becker, Pierre 
Lestringuez, Charles Spaak, Karl Koch 
and his wife Lotte Reininger, and 
Eugene Lourie, and Josef Kosma who 



both worked on Renoir’s Hollywood 
and European productions. He advises 
Leslie Caron and Ingrid Bergman on 
career and personal decisions, helps 
with the immigration of Louis Jouvet, 
and labors tirelessly to interest the 
Hollywood studios in Saint-Exupery’s 
novel, Wind Sand and Star. 

The letters also reveal many personal 
sides of Renoir’s character: tormented 
by doubts about his vocation; personally 
and professionally proud; generous 
towards others; hurt by the rejection of 
his films; entranced by actresses; 
appalled by the American movie 
production line; touched by the redis¬ 
covery of his work in the 1960s; and, in 
age, reflecting on his own past and on 
the life of his father, Pierre-Auguste. 
The question of why this quintessential 
Frenchman stayed in America and did 
not, like many others, return to live in 
France after the war remains largely 
unanswered. However, sensitive readers 
will find enough scattered comments to 
construct their own theories. 

-B.K. 


A substantial portion 
of the letters has 
recently been 
published in English 
by Faber and Faber, 
1994 ,Jean Renoir, 
Letters , edited by 
David Thompson and 
Lorraine LoBianco. 
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Events £s? 
Exhibits 


Endangered Plants of Hawaii 

Biomedical Library 

March-June 

A photographic exhibit by Robert 
Gustafson, Botanist, Natural History 
Museum of Los Angeles County. 

Olive View-ucLA Medical Center: 
75 Years of Service 
Biomedical Library 
August-October 

An exhibit illustrating the history of Olive 
View Hospital from its beginnings as a 
tuberculosis sanitorium to its position today 
as an important affiliated hospital. 

A Little Bit of Heaven: A Selection 
of Local Cadastral Maps 

Special Collections 

August-September 

An exhibit displaying maps prepared for 
local real estate developments during the 
past century. 


The Centenary of the Time Machine 

Special Colelctions 
October-December 
An exhibition commemorating the iooth 
anniversary of H.G. Wells’s The Time 
Machine with particular reference to the 
novel’s influence in literature and film. 

Getting the Word Out: Gallery 
Exhibition Announcements 

Arts Library 
July io -August 25 
A variety of exhibition announcements 
which shows the wide range of physical 
form that galleries and museums use in 
their announcements of upcoming exhibits. 

The Enemy Within/The Enemy 
Without: Books Sc Their Battle for 
Survival 

Arts Library 

September 4-October 27 

This exhibit highlights threats to the 
physical well being of library books. 


The Sniper: The Impact of aids 
on the Arts 

Arts Library 

November 6-January 5,1996 

An exhibit of books which shows the 
impact of aids on the arts in human terms. 
The works exhibited reflect the full range of 
subjects represented in the arts library. 

Learning to Read Art: 

The Judith A. Hoffberg Collection 

URL Lobby 

April-June 

On display are bookworks, magazines, 
journals, postcards, audiotapes, records, and 
other objects. 

CBC Cataloging 
URL Lobby 
July-September 

A cataloging project has made thousands of 
rare pre-1900 children’s books available 
online. This display highlights important or 
unusual books. 
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